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MILDRED FANE’S FORTUNE. 


BY MARTHA D. HARDIE. 


OWN into the sea the autumn sun was 
sinking. On the cliff, Mildred Fane 
watched its fire, and rose, and amber mingled 
in one great luminous pathway to the sunrise 
of another world ; watched it with tears, not 
altogether of joy, filling her deep brown eyes, 
and the thought of her heart breaking out into 
speech was—“ The last sunset I shall see from 
this cliff forso many months! Shall I be glad 
or sorry to come back, I wonder? Six weeks 
ago things were so different ; I was so tired and 
hungry for a new, a brighter life, and every- 
thing looked so dark. And now!” 

She rose. The sun was gone; there was a 
faint mist of crimson where it had been. Be- 
low was the blue sea; above, the bluer sky, 
with the single jewel of the evening star above 
the bright horizon. She said “ Good-by,” 
swinging her hat toward the sea in farewell, 
and loitered toward her mother’s cottage. The 
twilight voice of the waves followed her, but 
while she dreamily listened, something broke 
in—a rough voice singing, “ My boat’s on the 
sea.” She stopped, smiling. “ What does pos- 
sess him to think he can sing? It is like— 
yes, it is Ben Loyd. So, he’s back, and I shall 
have a chance to say good-by to him.” 

She waited on the cliff, and Ben Loyd, see- 
ing her, fastened his boat hastily, and ran up 
the steep ascent to meet her. He was a tall, 
awkward fellow, painfully conscious of his 
hands and feet, and the general ungainliness of 
his figure. As for his face, a massive forehead, 
honest, blue eyes, a kindly mouth, not hand- 
some, but better than that—good-looking; a 
face that you would single out in a crowd for help 
if you were in trouble. Mildred had known 
him since they were children together at prim 
Miss Ellit’s school, when he brought flowers, 
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and nuts, and berries to her, and climbed the 
trees in autumn for deserted birds’-nests on 
which she had set her heart. Of course, Ben 
was in love with her—had been sinte the 
school-days before mentioned. Withhis sturdy 
manliness and his warm heart, he was a lover by 
no means to be despised, only Mildred had never 
thought of him in that light. Her lovers should 
have splendid, unfathomable eyes, and dark 
mustaches, and general fascinations of person. 
They should sing, but not as Ben did. They 
should be men of the world, which he was not. 
They should know everything and be every- 
thing which romance made necessary for he- 
roes; every way the opposite of poor Ben. 

As he came up to her, thinking to himself 
that she was growing handeomer every day, 
she put out both hands with an indescribably 
winning air. 

“Pm. so glad to see you. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t come till next week, and I should 
nave no chance to say good-by.” 

‘Are you going away to teach?” Ben asked, 
quietly enough. When he had left Marrcliff, a 
month before, there had been that prospect for 
Mildred. 

“No, indeed!’ she answered. “ All that is 
over now. Uncle Fane has come and paid that 
dreadful mortgage, and I’m to go home with 
him to spend the winter. You see’—as Ben, 
too astonished to speak, said nothing—“all 
these five years since he came from Europe, he 
hasn’t known, he says, where we were. Mamma 
was only his step-brother’s wife, and his own 
sister took him up in New York, and has kept 
him to herself ever since. Mamma wrote to 
him when he first came home, but he never 
answered, and she was too proud to force her- 
selfon him. But three weeks ago, when things 
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began to look desperate, I made up my mind 
to hunt him up. So I went to the city, found 
his house and him, and then we had a scene! 
He had never received ma’s letters, didn't 
And the end was,” Mildred was 


ns 


dream, etc. 


out of breath, and finished hastily, “that he 
came home with me, and everything was ex- 
plained. So you see,” after another breath, “my 
fortune has come at last, and I should be per- 
fectly happy but for leaving my friends here.” 

“So you are sorry to leave us?” Ben managed 


to say. 

“Of course,” swinging her hat idly, and look- 
ing very pretty in the twilight. “ Haven’t you 
anything to say about it?” she pouted. 

Ben put out his great hand. “I’m glad 
you’ve got your fortune, Milly; but I—I—" 
the hand in his, the bright face so near quite 
upsetting him, “I wish you were not going. 
The fact is, I—I love you, Mildred, and I 
hoped some day you might get to like me, and 
be willing to marry me.” 

Was there ever a more awkward proposal ? 
He had dreamed of doing it a hundred times, 
had composed unnumbered speeches “suitable 
to the occasion,” and now, without a moment’s 
warning, he had blurted it out in the clumsiest 
words that could be found. .Heroes would 
never do so. 

Mildred stood still a moment, too surprised 


to speak. Then she drew her hand away, with, ( 


“I’m so sorry, Ben!” 

“You mean you can’t,” he said a little 
hoarsely. “I might have known it.” 

“Tt is so sudden,” Mildred faltered. “I 
never thought of you in that way. You’ve 
always been like a brother to me.” 

“T might have known it,” Ben repeated. 
“T’m not your kind. But I thought that if 
you could, I might be able to make something 
of myself, and—and——” He broke down 
there, and stopped. 


The moan of the sea filled the moment’s ; 


Then Mildred said—“ I wish I could. 
I have heard 
Ym 


silence. 
I'll be your friend always, Ben. 
all about your prospects from Dr. May. 


so glad that you are like to succeed in your 5 


profession.” 
“Tt was for you I wanted success,” half 
groaned Ben. “Well, it can’t be helped, I 


suppose.” 


“T must go now,” Mildred said shyly. “ Will ‘ 


you shake hands and say good-by here?” 

Ben shook hands and said it. Then he went 
down to his boat, muttering that it was all over 
with him; but he wished her all manner of 
happiness with her new-found fortune. 
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Mildred went hastily along the road to her 
mother’s cottage. As she opened the door, she 
saw her mother, in the faint light, sewing on 
some garment of hers. Her trunk stood in the 
middle of the room, and her two younger sisters 
were busy over it. 

“Now, mamma,” she cried, taking, or trying 
to take, the work from her mother, “don’t give 
me a fit of conscience the last night I’m here, 
I thought I had done everything of this sort.” 

“Only a handkerchief unmarked,” putting 
it down, “I was just setting the last stitch, 
and didn’t care for a light. Now, girls,” to 
the younger, “off to your room ; I want to talk 
to Milly.” 

The girls went after some talking, and then 
Mildred sat down in a stool by her mother’s 
chair, and, putting her head in her mother’s 
lap, waited for her last counsels. They were 
worldly counsels alone. Ten years of trial and 
poverty had not made Mrs. Fane an atom less 
a woman of the world than she had been in the 
prosperity that, before that time, had been 
always hers, 

“Your Aunt Grier told me—very kind in 
her—that your uncle’s property was all willed 
to her danghters—a shameful division, and of 
course he must change it now ; but still a great 
deal depends on you and i 

“Mamma,” Mildred broke in, “please don’t 
talk so. If my fortune depends on wheedling 
myself into Uncle John’s favor, and getting it 
from my cousins,gl never want any. He has 
done well by you. If he doesn’t give me a 
penny, I shall not complain.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Milly,” as the girl got up 
and began walking up and down impatiently. 
“Mr. Fane has given me no more than his 
brother’s wife should have. With you it is 
different. Your uncle likes you; ‘you are 
handsomer than your cousins; and for your 
own sake, child, I wayt you to be as charming 
as possible. You will never have another such 
chance.” 

“Tf you say any more, mamma, I shall be 
tempted to give it all up,” Mildred cried im- 
petuously. “I like my uncle, but I won't try 
to coax a fortune out of him. I know what 
you mean, You think we owe Mrs. Grier a 
grudge for keeping the fact of our poverty, of 
But there 
was reason for it, you know. She was poor, 
and had three girls to support.” The flash of 
anger had gone as she spoke. She sank down 
on her low seat again. “Just remember the 
temptation, mamma.” 

“But my girls—I have three, too, Milly.” 
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“ But not like Mrs. Grier’s daughters,” Mil- ( 
dred said archly. “ Worth ten times as much ( 
fur honest work.” ! 


“ And handsomer.” Mrs. Fane bent fondly 
over the lovely face raised to hers. ‘“ Well, 
well, we won’t quarrel, Milly. Be as good and 
charming at your uncle’s as you are here, and 
I can ask no more.” ' 

There was silence for a little while. Mildred 
had meant to tell her mother of Ben Loyd’s 
offer, but something kept her from it. Mrs. § 
Fane would have thought that he had pre- 
sumed, and would have disliked him ever after. ( 
At least, the girl would make him no enemies. ) 
So the two sat still, till Mrs. Fane said—“ There, ‘ 
Milly, you must go to bed; I want to pack 
your trunk, and it is getting late. No, I don’t | 
want your help, I want you to be as fresh as 
possible to-morrow. You start at five, you } 
know; and since you won’t take my advice, 
you may as well be in bed as here.” § 
" Entreaties were useless. Mildred put up her 
lips for the good-night kiss, and went to her ¢ 
room ; and the mother, who had for years taken 5 
the heaviest burdens on herself that her chil- ? 
dren might grow up ladies, went about her task. ‘ 

“Blue or pink, Mildred ?” 

“Pink, of course. That suits me best—and, 
besides, I wore blue the last time, you know.” 

“Then your dresses are all settled.” Mrs. § 
Grier sank back in her easy chair, as if all her ) 
worldly cares were over. {White mull and \ 
your corals—very appropriate for you, Mildred. > 
Mary blue and white, and Kate green.” 

A tall, rather handsome girl, the eldest 
daughter at home, lounged over to the piano, 
and began thrumming it idly; Mary, the 
youngest, looked up from her novel to nod 
assent to her mother; and Mildred, feeling as ° 
if a weight were off her mind now that the § 
question of dress for Mrs. Horton’s grand party ? 
was settled, rose to leave the morning-room. 

“Where now?” Mrs. Grier asked. 

“Only to the library. I promised to write a 
little for uncle to-day.” 

“Girls,” said Mrs. Grier, as the door closed 
after Mildred, “do you see that Milly is getting 
your uncle’s heart?” 

“She’s welcome to it, so long as I have his 
money,” Kate yawned. “Of course we know 
what you mean, ma; but spare us a repetition 
of the old lecture; I’m tired to death of it. 
For my part, I think she will earn her fortune, 
and I shall not complain if uncle gives it to 
her.” - 
“And Mildred’s sisters, too, of course?” the 
VoL. Xxxv.—10 
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mother said keenly. “Six heirs instead of 
three.” 

“Well—what of it?” impatiently. 

“You know well enough, Kate,” that your 
marrying depends in a great measure on your 
fortune. Now that Susie is married, she is 
safe. ‘You will be, if you secure Mr. Morti- 
mer, but “ 

“Which I’m not likely to do,” Kate said 
composedly, “Did I forget to tell you that he 
forsook me for Milly some time ago? Don't 
look so black, mamma. Mrs. Wayne told me 
last week that this story of his fortune is false, 
that his dependence for the future is marriage 
with an heiress.” 

“Tn which case his desertion of you for her 
is absurd. Are you sure of your facts, Kate? 
Of course, if it is true, it is a lucky escape; 
but i 

Mrs. Grier found it hard to give up the 
vision of handsome Mr. Mortimer as her son- 
in-law. 

“Quite sure, ma; Mrs. Wayne has known 
him for years. As for Milly, of course he only 
means to flirt. She’s fresh and handsomer 
than any one in ourset. Thanks to you, every 
one knows that her face is her only fortune.” 

“In that case,’ Mrs. Grier looked thought- 
ful, “ Mildred should be warned. I’m sure I 
wish her no harm.” 

And so, when Mildred stood robed before 
her mirror the night of the party, giving her- 
self that last, long look, which was pardonable 
in one so handsome, Mrs. Grier’s hand fell sud- 
denly on cher shoulder—the first intimation 
Mildred had ‘had of her approach—and Mrs, 
Grier’s soft voice said— Perfect, my love; I 
never saw you look better. How becomingly 
Marie has dressed your hair! By the way,” 
she went on smoothly, putting a stray ringlet 
in place as she spoke, “break as many hearts 
as you please, dear, but avoid Mr. Mortimer.” 
Watching the glass, she saw the girl’s start and 
flush. “ He is a flirt and fortune hunter. Re- 
port says that he is wealthy, but I have the 
best authority for knowing that his dependence 
for the future is a rich marriage. I may tell 
you in confidence that he wanted my Kate; 
but, knowing his character, she, of course, re- 
fused. There,” as the girl said nothing, “the 
girls are waiting. Go now, and a pleasant 
evening to you.” 

Mildred lifted her bouquet, and turned her 
composed face to Mrs. Grier. “Thanks for 
your warning; I shall remember it,” and she 
glided past her, and went, more slowly than 
usual, down-stairs, 
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“So he only means to flirt with me. It was 
kind of aunt to warn me, when, but for her, I 
should have had something besides expecta- 
tions, and things would be different. Well, 
uncle has a right to dispose of his money as he 
pleases, oniy 1 wish I had never come here to 
be reminded at every turn of the difference be- 
tween myself and my rich cousins.” And with 
head a little higher than usual, she went into 
the drawing-room. 

Foolish little Mildred! What need to tell, 
after that revery, that she had fallen in love 
with Launcelot Mortimer. A thorough* man 
of the world, possessor of a fine person and a 
small fortune, over his fascinations half the 
-girls of the town were talking. He had met 
Mildred at her first party, and the ten minutes’ 
chat with him had seemed to her the pleasantest 
part of the evening. 
and at the second “crush” of the season his de- 
votion to Mildred had been more evident. 
For her innocent eyes he was a hero. He was 
very handsome; he sang finely; he talked— 
just the nonsense others did to her; but eyes 
that said unutterable things, made it seem far 
above others’ commonpiaces. Into the sweet- 
ness of jove’s young dream, her aunt’s warning 
had come too late for Mildred. 

Three months later, Mildred, just home from 
a party, was gliding past her uncte’s study, 
when the door opened suddenly, and he called 
her. She started at his voice, and shrank back 
into the shadow, as if trying to elude observa- 
tion. 

“Tt is you, Milly,” he said, stepping into the 
hall. “ You are not too tired to come in here 
amoment. I only want to see you.” 

“Oh! yes.” But she went in hesitatingly. 

Mr. Fane pushed a great chair before the 
fire, and she sat down, pushing back her wraps 
nervously. She was flushed and eager, yet her 
manner was strangely timid. He stood oppo- 
site, noting silently every token of nervousness, 
from the restless tap of her foot on the hearth 
‘to the tight clasp of her hands inherlap. Mr. 
Fane was a man of fifty, tall and heavily made, 
with a shrewd but kindly face. His somewhat 
cold manners awed almost all wko knew him. 
He unbent more to Mildred than to any one 
else; but even she was slightly afraid of him; 
and to-night it was evident in her manner. 

“T wanted to speak to you.” He stopped 
suddenly.. She had drawn off her glove, and 
some hing that sparkled on her finger caught 
his eye. “What is this, Milly?” lifting her 
hand quickly. 


He had called soon after, » 
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“Tt was only 
“Mr. Morti- 


Her eyes drooped under his. 
put on to-night,” she faltered. 
mer i 

“So! You want to marry him, Milly” 
He dropped her hand, and his tone changed, 
“ Does he know that you have no fortune ?” 

“Yes, sir,” lifting her head proudly. She 
knew the meaning hid under her uncle’s words, 

“And you like him, of course, little Milly ?” 
taking her hand again, and smiling gravely on 
the flushed, proud face. “You have my con- 
sent—if you want it. I only hope i 

He stopped. Mildred rose. She knew well 
enough what he had broken off in saying. 

“Thanks, Uncle Fane. Mr. Mortimer is 
coming to see you to-morrow, I believe. Can 








I go now?” 

Mr. Fane bent and took both her hands in 
his. “You know, Mildred,” his voice was 
more tender than she had ever before heard it, 
“why I refuse to make you an heiress. I have 
seen more marriages for money than I liked. 
I wanted to save you from that. But for their 
mother’s wishes, I should never have given 
your cousins fortunes. I’ve repented of it often 
enough since. But now that you have chosen, 
I wish you all manner of happiness, and promise 
to do my best for you.” 

“Don’t talk so, please, uncle,” Mildred broke 
in; “it hurts me. I don’t like to have you 
think that—that I want your money.” The 
words came with an effort. “ Indeed, I’m hap- 
pier without. If I had been an heiress, | 
might have thought Launcelot wanted my for. 
tune and not me. Now,” her smile, as she 
lifted her face to him, finished the sentence. 

He bent, took her in his arms, and kissed 
her fondly. Then she broke from him witha 
laugh that nearly ended in a sob—so had his 
sudden tenderness touched her—and ran up to 
her room. 

Deep in the night she woke from happy 
dreams, and, turning on her pillow, said softly 
to herself the thought that had been uppermost 
in all her joy—“I am glad, so glad, that he 
loves me alone—not my possible fortune.” 

The world of fashion was slightly surprised 
at the engagement. A love-match, of course. 
Mr. Mortimer would never have allied himself 
with one who had only “expectations,” when 
he might have won others whose fortunes were 
secure, for any less reason. Mrs. Grier and 
her daughters were profuse in their congratula- 
tions and offers of assistance. Her uncle, after 
a long interview with Mr. Mortimer, had told 
Mildred that he should do himself the pleasure 
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of settling her in her new home; begging her fall, toward which it was slowly turning. She 


to allow him to make all the arrangements 
concerning the same. To that Mildred gladly 
agreed; but as to being married from her 
uncle’s house, as Mrs. Grier had suggested, 
that was impossible. She must go home for 
that. The engagement, at Mr. Fane’s request, 
was to last till the beginning of the next au- 
tumn. Then she would be married at Marr- 
cliff, and, after her trip, return to the home it 
would be her uncle’s care to provide. Mr. 
Mortimer yielded his own wishes for a speedy 
marriage, and consented to the pretence of 
work involved in sitting a couple of hours 
daily in the lawyer’s office, whose gilded sign 
had for a year borne his name, though it had 
hardly known his presence. 

So Miidred went back to her mother. She 
had insisted on spending the summer with her 
instead of at Newport, as her aunt had planned. 
So Mrs. Grier and her daughters came to Marr- 
cliff for a week, and then fluttered away on 
their summer trip. And Mr. Mortimer, find- 
ing the little village intolerably dull even with 
Mildred there, made as short a stay as possible, 
and, pleading his new business cares, went 
back to the city. From there he wrote her, 
each week, the longest and most loving of let- 
ters, and twice came down for a few days’ stay, 
during which he was the most devoted of 
cavaliers. 

And the summer drifted on and on, and 
brougkt nearer and nearersthe eventful day. 
Soft muslins, and laces, and rustling silks, and 
more solid fabrics, all the paraphernalia of a 
bridal outfit, began to be seen at the cottage. 
Ali day Mrs. Fane worked steadily, and Mil- 
dred fitfully, at these things. She sewed and 
dreamed over her work of her future, and her 
beauty seemed to deepen in the light of her 
new joy. Singing snatches of old songs, filling 
the house with the sunshine of her presence, 
Mrs, Fane began to think almost regretfully of 
herdaughter’s grand match, over which, since the 
first day she had known it, she had been alter- 
nately glad and sorry, and always ready to say 
it was no more than she had expected. 

So the weeks went by. Golden sunrises, and 
“calm, blue” days, and gorgeous sunsets, alter- 
nate light and darkness, sunshine and storm, 
wheeled the earth nearerthe autumn of triumph 
and death. All day the sea moaned to the 
shore its inarticulate love-stories, and every 
wood-bird told the tale in clearer tones. It 
was the golden summer of Mildred Fane’s life; 
all its beauty deepened for her, by the constant 
thought of the happiness waiting for her in the 
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had no misgivings in her love. She gave 
Launcelot Mortimer her whole heart and faith, 
and he repaid her—or seemed to—fully. She 
had almost forgotten Ben Loyd and his awk- 
ward proposal. She had seen him but twice to 
speak with him. He was hard at work in a 
doctor’s office, and had no time, if he had had 
inclination, to visit. Sometimes, watching the 
moonlit sea from her window, she saw the 
track of a boat in the distance, and knew it to 
be him. But she only thought of him for a 
moment, half pityingly, as a vivid contrast to 
the hero of her dreams. 

Tt was but a week of the wedding-day. Mr. 
Mortimer had come down with a younger bro- 
ther—very like him in appearance and charac- 
ter—who was to act as groomsman, and the 
two were staying at the village hotel. Mrs. 
Grier and daughters, and Mr. Fane, would 
come in a day more. After that night the 
house would be filled, and Mildred would have 
no time for sober thought. So, when twilight 
came, she put a shawl over her head and an- 
nounced her intention of a ramble on the 
beach. 

“Tt’s too dark,” Mrs. Fane objected; “and 
you can hardly see anything for the fog. What 
possesses you, child ?” 

But Mildred kissed her, and said she must 
go, and the mother yielded, as she generally 
did, to her daughter's stronger will. 

The tide was up. A fog half hid the sea; 
only its “vast continual murmur” came to her 
ears as she ran down the cliff, and, sitting half 
in its shadow, tried to peer into the dimness 
before her. She could not. It was like her 
future in that; like that, too, in the treachery 
its dim depths held for her. Not thinking 
such thoughts, dreaming only of happiness, she 
was sitting there, when suddenly, in the dis- 
tance, she heard a voice. She knew it in- 
stantly, and was springing to her feet, thinking 
he had come for a last evening with her alone, 
when she heard his brother’s voice answering, 
and divined that they were only taking a twi- 
light stroll together. They were on the cliff 
above her. She could hardly see them, and, 
in the dimness, if they had noticed the little 
figure down on the beach, would have thought 
it some fisherman’s child watching for a belated 
father. So, talking carelessly, they came nearer 
and nearer, and she heard every word. 

“And it’s still a mystery to me,” Edgar Mor- 
timer was saying, “what you are doing it for. 
Between ourselves, we’re agreed, I believe, that 
though love is very nice, it must yield to 
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some other things in point of value. She’s 
very pretty, and, of course, has expectations, 
but marriage is expensive, Launce, and to come 
to the common sense of the matter, how are 
your bills to be paid?” 

“There’s my profession’—an indescribably 
mocking emphasis on the last word—“and I 
have a little left from my own fortune. Fane 
is to settle us, you know.” 

“ And you'll live in hope for the rest? Mrs, 
Grier says that that is all Fane will do for you. 
Of course, it is guesswork, but I fancy you will 
have to walk straighter than you have done, if 
Fane does much for you. Mrs. Grier told Mrs. 
Wayne—knowing, of course, I should hear of 
it—that he had promised not to alter his 
will.” 

“Mrs. Grier knows nothing about it,” Mor- 
timer said coolly, “though in that last state- 
ment she may be right. I hope he will keep 
his promise; [ shall be safe enongh.” 

“Then you are not marrying on chance? 
Have you anything more definite than Mrs. 
Grier’s surmises ?” 

“Chance! As if I should be likely to! 
With the Sturtevant two hundred thousand 
waiting for me, do you think the prettiest face 
in the world would have beguiled me if the 
face had been the fortune? Here—sit down 
and [ll tell you.” 

There was a pause while he tried to light a 
fresh cigar. ‘Confound the matches! There— 
now I'll tell you. Of course, Ned, you will 
keep it to yourself. Fane changed lawyers 
last spring—luckily for me—and through him 
I found out pretty soon after it was done that 
he had made another will, giving Mildred 
seventy thousand, Not much, and considering 
that I might have had the Sturtevant fortune, 
you sce it is quite a love affair.” 

“T don’t see it. The Sturtevant is older 
than you and homely—bah! And so you 
wormed it out of the lawyer?” 

“Yes. You know Darch—good, but lacking 
in prudence; I’ve done him some favors and he 
considers himself rather my debtor. That 
helped matters, vou see.” 

“And so, after all, you are marrying for 
money.” 

“Even so. But I’ve quite a liking for the 
girl, and if her fortune comes in all right, we 
shall get along nicely. Besides, every one has 
called me a fortune-hunter, and now I get the 
credit of disinterestedness and the reward of vir- 
tue, etc. I don’t think Fane can last over a year. 
I can carry myself for that time, so that he will 
keep his promise to Mrs. Grier.” 





dismissal. 
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They got up. 
began. 

“Scruples of conscience, Ned? Don’t trou- 
ble yourself. It’s only what others do every 
day, and you and I can’t afford to be particular, 
By the way, how is your affair with Miss Lester 


pose?” And talking lightly of that and other 
personal affairs, the two walked off, 

Mrs. Fane grew anxious when an hour went 
by and her daughter did not return, She went 
out to the little gate to call, but had scarcely 
reached it when Mildred opened it, and went 
siiently by her into the house. Somewhat 
startled, but relieved to find her safe, the mo- 
ther stayed behind a moment to fasten the gate 
and the doors of the outhouses for the night. 
When she went in, her daughter was standing 
by the table. She had turned down the lamp, 
but in the dim light she saw that the girl looked 


) white and strange. 


“ What is the matter, Milly ?” she cried, half 
frightened. 

“ Nothing—much, mamma,” she spoke with 
effort. ‘ What would be the best news I could 
give you to-night ?” 

“What a question, child!” her momentary 
anxiety gone. “Well, I do think the best 
thing wonld be to hear that your uncle had 
made you an heiress.” 

“ And the worst,” before Mrs. Fane could 
goon, “would be, would it not, that—that—” 
Her calmness broke down there. Bursting 
into a passion of tears, she cried, “O mamma, 
mamma! my fortune has come and I have lost 
my lover.” 

No greater shock could have been:given im- 
perturbable Mr. Mortimer than the letter he 
received next morning. Over his coffee he 
read and re-read its ten lines. Mildred Fane 
dismissed him, because—the reason was more 
explicit than was pleasant. “Do not try to 
see me again,” she had finished ; but resolved 
not to give up so completely, he went over to 
the cottage. Suffering from severe headache, 
she would gladly have avoided the meeting; 
but, summoning all her strength, in her heart 
of hearts not sorry to repeat her message face 
to face with him, she went ‘into the little 
parlor where he waited. Leaning, white and 
ill, against a great arm-chair, she repeated her 
It would be well nigh impossible 
to move her, he saw that; but, angry at his 
lost luck, feeling that she had never been 9 
lovely or so dear to him as now, he would have 
plead his case long. But she was deaf to his 
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new 


) 
passionate appeals—cold as stone to him—and } 
he gave up. But as he was leaving, he said, 


anger and disappointment hardly veiled in his 
usual cool tones—“ May I ask how you found 
all this out ?” 

“The wind and the sea told me.” 

Launcelot Mortimer had his answer. He 
bowed low and went out, and an hour later had 
left the village. 

The same one who brought to Mortimer Mil- 
dred’s note, carried a despatch semmoning Mr. 
Fane to Marrcliff, and begging the rest to delay 
their coming, as Mildred was ill. Sothe much 
inystified women stayed at home, and her uncle 
came. He was very tender to Mildred when 
he knew the truth: but knowing she would get 
over it soonest alone, he went back, after a day, 
to explain matters to Mrs. Grier, and silence 
some of the rumors floating about the city in 
regard to the marriage so suddenly given up. 
He wrote her one little letter, which softened 
her more than anything else had done. Mrs. 
Grier and daughters wrote, too. Their letters 
she did not open. 

It was a week later, and Mildred’s wedding- 
day. The first agony of disappointment was 
over. At first she had been so cold, so tearless, 
that her mother had been frightened for the 
consequences. With her own hands she had 
folded away every scrap of bridal finery, an- 
swering to her mother’s hint that she would 
need them soon if she accepted her uncle’s in- 
vitation to travel with him, by saying that now 
she had her fortune she should stay at home. 
And Mrs. Fane groaned in secret over the for- 
tune that had brought her daughter so much 
misery. 

But now the slow days had brought that 
which was to have been her marriage day. In 
the soft hush and brightness of that September 
afternoon, she was to have stood, “in gloss of 
satin and glimmer of pearls,” a bride. Sitting 
by her window, she thought of it, and, rising, 
wrapped a light shawl around her—for the 
breeze was cool—and went out. The sea was 
calling her. No one was in the house to pre- 
vent her, for her mother had just stepped into 
a neighbor’s, and the girls were walking. So 
she answered the sea’s voice by going to it. 
At first she wandered idly along, watching her 
footprints washed away as the waves swept 
higher and higher. The tide was coming in; 
but so used was she to the ocean, that she never 
thought of that—of possible danger. She seated 
herself at last, and, burying her face in her 
shawl, listened. At her feet moaned the sea. 
Its steady, monotonous, melancholy throbbing 
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filled her ears, and after a time she forgot to 
think, forgot to do anything but listen to its 
solemn voice. She fancied it full of sorrowful 
questions, whose meaning she could not divine, 
and a kind of awe crept over her as she 
heard. 

Something roused her at last —a wave break- 
ing just at her feet. She sprang up and put 
aside the shawl. She looked over the wide 
waste of waters, then up at the cliffs, and she 
knew where she was. The path out from that 
little inlet in the rocks was gone, and higher, 
every moment higher, the tide was sweeping. 
She had wandered far; and along that part of 
the coast there were no houses whose occupants 
might hear her if she called. To climb the 
cliff there was impossible. There was no 
escape. 

She stood up and saw and felt all this; then 
she sat down again. 

Will you doubt if I say that for a moment a 
kind of joy possessed her. An hour ago life 
had seemed so long, so unutterably dreary to 
her; now the end was close at hand. These 
cold, unpitying waves brought her release. 
They washed over her feet as she thought it, 
and she did not stir. So she sat there waiting 
death, with not a sigh for the life slowly slip- 
ping from her. She thought only of herself— 
only of her own release; not of the sorrow of 
others. 

Suddenly rousing her, came an echo as of 
some voice calling her in the distance. She 
rose to her feet and listened. Faint and far 
off, but she heard it. “Milly! Milly!” Her 
mother’s voice. 

She did not sit down in the old place. She 
was not quite ready to dienow. Swift thought 
pictured the mother, to whom she was so much, 
left desolate ; the sisters, whose helper she was, 
to be in years to come alone. Memory brought 
back the years of love and happiness she had 
known. Should she for one shadow, however 
it seemed to darken everything, give up a life 
that had been so fair? Should she yield to 
death with her mother’s voice calling faintly to 
her, and her sisters’ bright young faces before 
her? Life might be desolate for her. Better 
that she should take up the burden than to 
force the cross on her mother’s weaker shoul- 
ders. 

All her ‘strength came back to her. She 
crawled up the steep cliff as far as she could, 
and clung there with hands and feet. The 
waves were almost at its base now ; they would 
rise, she knew, to where she was, and unless 
help came she was lost. The echo of her 
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reality, and not a fancy of her own brain, she , 
had gone in the opposite direction from Mil- § 


dred. 
As fierce a desire for life as so short a time 
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But even in that moment of happiness Ben 
felt a pang of regret. She was an heiress, and 
he had only brains and hands to depend on, 
Perhaps she saw his thought in his face, for she 


, said soon after—“ And now I’m so glad to have 


ago she had had for death, came over her. | 


Clinging to the rocks, she cried for help; but 
the sea seemed to drown her voice. Again 


my fortune. You shall stop working for a 


? year, sir, and we will travel together; I know 


) you have wanted to for ever so long. 


and again she called, but there was no answer, ( 
; + 
never cared for money before; I should not 


save the steady throb of the waves at her feet. 


Hours, it seemed to her, went by, but she knew | 


by the tide that it was only minutes. 
waves were at her feet. 
loosened from the rock, and with one last cry 
she fell, just as an answering shout was heard, 
and a boat rounded the little headland. Ben 
Loyd was just in time. 

For a month after that, Mildred Fane was 
ill, The cold, added to the excitement she 
had undergone, brought on a fever; not dan- 
gerous, however, nor of long continuance. In 
2 month she was able to sit up—able when Ben 
Loyd, who, since that memorable right when 
le had saved her life, had taken heart again, 
came with an easy carriage, to ride with him. 
Autumn turned to winter, and each month she 


grew stronger, till her old, buoyant health came » 


back, and her laugh and step were as light as 


ever, and her old rambles on the beach were ‘ 


renewed, but never alone now. She had come 
from her illness a different person. No longer 
a light, careless girl, but a true, noble woman, 
bearing her sorrow bravely, and bating no jot 
of faith in humanity because she had proved 
one so false. She was dearer to her friends, 
dearer to Ben, because of the change. And 
though he felt her further above him than ever, 
and, in his humility, doubted much of success, 
he still pursued his ideal. 

Faithful love in such a case is almost sure of 
areward. Ben’s wooing was slow, but it pros- 
pered, aided by the favor of Mr. Fane, who 
had iaken a great liking to him, and had fully 
persuaded Mrs. Fane that Mildred could not 
choose a better husband. But it was long be- 
fore Mildred chose. When summer breathed 
over all the earth again, and every bright thing 
brought back her past dreams, she left Marr- 
cliff to travel with her uncle. “One peep at 
the world that I may prove my own heart,” 
she had said to herself. So she travelled, and 
saw the world with clearer eyes than before, 
and was not dazzled, but came home gladly to 
her own loved quiet. Then she was ready for 
Ben Loyd’s question—ready to give him the 
answer he wished. 
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Not a 
word,” as Ben tried to speak. “Dear Ben, I 
now, if I had not you with it.” 

So Mildred Fane found her fortune, not so 
much in her wealth as in her husband’s honor 
and thorough trustworthiness and love for her. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 
BY LYNDILET. 


LILY-BUD! that in the water’s sedge 
( Dost slumber ’neath the sunlight listlessly, 
O lily-bud! that on broad river’s edge 
Dost watch it rippling to the restless sea, 
Didst see my love sail down the crystal tide, 
While one with longing eyes sat at his side? 


O waters! did he shun my accusing name, 
Which he once lingered cver lovingly, 

To utter hers with passionate tones, the same 
That he has often breathed so low to me? 

Hush, water, for a little while, thy song; 

Tell me, I pray, my questions are not long. 


I am not jealous, water, calm and clear, 

If my false lover loves one more than me; 
I hold him in my heart so very dear, 

That I’d not cause him misery 
Such as he causeth me this bitter day, . 
That he to other smile hath turned away. 


O elm-trees! leaning o’er the passing boat, 
Did blushes come and go upon her cheek? 
O locust leaflets! tell me, did you note, 
Entranced, he listened when she low did speak? 
O worthy, brave old heart of iron oak! 
So hath he often listened while I spoke. 


Say, yellow birds, on willows swinging low, 
Did her fair fingers in his white hand rest? 
And did the boat drift with the water's flow, 
As he, soft-voiced, his twice-told love confessed, 
The while they gazed into each other’s eyes, 
And found therein an earthly paradise? 


O waves! low-harping on thy lyre of reeds, 
Or plashing sleepily upon the shore ; 
O waves! canst tell a heart that, wounded, bleeds, 
Hath love departed to return no more? 
’Tis—oh! to lie upon thy cradling breast 
And rock into a dream-forsaken rest! 
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WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN'S WAGES. 


BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


CAUSES OF SUFFERING AMONG 
SEAMSTRESSES, 

“(HE Song of the Shirt” is an exceedingly 

pathetic poem, and is undoubtedly a cor- 
rect though a sad picture of a large class of 
working-women in England, where the amount 
of labor daily required is far more, and the 
pay less, than in this country. But there are 
many who would have us believe that it is 
equally applicable to the condition of things 
here. The tales are indeed pitiful which are 
told at the meetings of working-women, and a 
certain amount of credence must be given to 
them. Still, “The Song of the Shirt” is pecu- 
liarly and distinctively English, and we trust 
it never will have reason to become American- 


ized. Women who are able to sew, do not | 


starve in America, except from inability, 
through ill-health, to perform their labors, or 
else through some gross mismanagement of 
their affairs. But when I declare that they do 


not starve, I do not mean to make the broad 
statement that there is no suffering among 
needle-women—that they do not labor hard for 
inadequate pay—that thousands are never en- 
abled to indulge in any of the comforts, not to 
say luxuries, of life, while many of the neces- 


saries are almost beyond their reach. Many 
young girls, no doubt, whose occupation is the 
use of the needle, and who see no present en- 


joyment in it, and no prospect of ultimate relief ( 
) which have yet been tried? 


from it, are led away to a life of sin, falsely 
believing that there the road will be made 
smoother to their weary feet. 

It is so easy for one, sitting with pen in 
hand, to describe the sufferings of needle- 
women, to graphically portray the case in all 
its phases, to dwell eloquently and touchingly 
upon the theme, until all hearts shall be 
melted; and on the impulse of the moment 
there is uttered a universal protest against the 
wrongs of laboring-women, and a demand that 
these wrongs shall be righted. But looking at 
the subject soberly and dispassionately, after 
many years of earnest study of the whole mat- 
ter, I feel bound to say that very little can be 
done, at least in aid of the present generation 
of unfortunates, It is easy to point out the 
evil, but who shall suggest a practical remedy ? 

Still it will not do to say that nothing can be 


§ done; and it is the duty of every one to con- 
) tribute what little he or she can to the righting 


of these things, with the certainty that com- 
bined efiort may accomplish much. 

The ranks of the suffering needle-women 
may be divided into numerous classes. First, 
there are the married women, who, in addition 
to their families of young children, have the 
burden of drunken husbands. They may toil 
early and late, but their wages must*go to feed, 
clothe, gratify the appetities, and pay the debts 
of wretches whom the law recognizes as their 
representatives, and society as their supporters. 
These cases, if I were to follow them up, would 
take me beyond my prescribed limits into the 
discussion of another quite as fruitful a sub- 
ject—that of the evils of intemperance. But I 
forbear, leaving it to the advocates of the tem- 
perance cause to devise some means to restrict 
this fearful crime among us; only hinting that 
when a fine is imposed for drunkenness, it is 
not the guilty man, but the wife—who must 
pay it from her slender means or hard-earned 
wages—who suffers. The drunkard drinks not 
one dram the less; but his children must per- 
haps go ragged and shoeless, and his wife hun- 
gry and destitute, to satisfy the demands of the 
law. Would it not be better, if fine is neces- 
sary, to collect in every case of the man who 


> sold the liquor instead of him who drank it? 


Would not such an arrangement place a more 
efiectual bar upon drunkenness than any means 


Until this oft-mooted question of temperance 
is settled, there is little hope for the wife of the 
drunkard; and let her earnings be large or 
small, it is not of the wrongs of women, as re- 
gards work and wages, that she has to com- 
plain. 

Next comes a mighty army of widows. If 
they have young families, they think they see 
no means of livelihood but by sewing, as that 


) is something which can be done at home. And 


so, in such homes as their scant earnings are 
able to provide, they keep themselves and their 
children, bringing the latter up in idleness, 
and preparing them to be sufferers in the next 
generation, just as they themselves are in this. 
It will be found that these women are, for the 
most part, uneducated—not infrequently for- 
eigners, who before marriage filled various de- 
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partments of domestic service. Circumstances , 


preclude their returning to their former occu- 
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ation; and there is nothing else in the whole 


range of employments that they knew anything 
about. They may think they know how to 
sew; but it is a very imperfect knowledge, that 
only fits them to perform just the kind of work 
which receives the smallest compensation. 

It must be admitted that this work is paid 
for at a shamefully low price. 


demand and supply works inexorably here as | 


in all other branches of business. All business 
men are selfish—necessarily so, they say—and 
not one is going voluntarily to offer twenty-five 
cents for the doing of that for which there is a 
constant supply of workers at twelve cents. 
One of the saddest sights I ever saw was in 
the office of a government contractor, for the 
manuiacture of army clothing, during the recent 
war. Work was falling off, and it was found 
necessary to discharge a majority of the hands. 
The room was crowded that morning, so that it 
must needs take several hours to deal with 
each individual case. Only the best workers 


were retained; and the looks of blank despair, 
the protests, the words of indignation or en- 
treaty, the revelations of destitution, as the 


others received their dismissal, will never be 
forgotten. There were hundreds of women, 
most of them with families dependent on them, 
with nothing between them and starvation ex- 
cept the meagre pay they received for working 
on government work. Very few of them were 
fortunate enough to possess a sewing-machine ; 
and it was only by the closest application that 
forty cents per day could be earned without the 
aid of one. And when this was gone, they 
knew not where to look for daily bread for 
themselves and their families. But these 
women were mostly of the class I have de- 
scribed, foreigners and uneducated. If they had 
been capable of performing better work than 
this, they need never have stood overwhelmed 
and trembling, at the fiat of a government con- 
tractor. 

It is no less to the shame of our government 
that it did not interfere in this matter of 
wages—to do which was within its province and 
not out of its power—and insist that while con- 
tractors were making their tens of thousands 
with their contracts, they should pay an ade- 
quate price to the sewing women who were 
their active agents in the accumulation of 
wealth. 

But the trouble here, as in all cases, may be 
charged to incompetency. A woman who can 
make a dress coat is seldom driven to work on 
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blouses. And the woman who is perfect mis- 
tress of her needle, may make fine shirts at one 
dollar apiece, instead of slop-shop shirts at 
eight or twelve cents each. ‘True, there is a 
greater disparity between the wages than be- 
tween the amount and quality of work de- 
manded in the two cases ; but good seamstresses 
are few, incompetent ones plenty; and prices 
range accordingly. 

There is but one remedy for this; and, un- 
fortunately, this is an impracticable one for the 
present sufferers from the wretched wages of 
women. This remedy is that each individual 
who finds herself compelled to turn to the 
needle for a living, shall try to raise herself 
above the level of mediocre work-women, of 
whom there are already so many, into the not 


’ yet over-crowded ranks of accomplished seam- 


stresses, 

I have already pointed out, in my first arti- 
cle, why there are so few really good dress- 
makers, There are still fewer good seamstresses, 


¢ A dressmaker is compelled to make at least a 


pretence of learning her business, and the time 
5 


she spends, be it more or less, has been of a 


certain advantage to her. But the seamstress— 
the one who is ready to turn her hand to all 
kinds of plain sewing, and to do it for the 
smallest of pay, has seldom, if ever, taken up 


( sewing deliberately as a means of employment. 


She has been forced into it by circumstances, 


’ not because she understands or has any taste for 


the use of the needle, but because she knows 
nothing about anything else, and is a victim to 
the popular fallacy that all women can sew, 
whether they have ever tried or not. 

Labor unions may possibly do something to 
ameliorate their condition, I should like to see 
them tried, as an experiment; but have little 
faith in them, as touching the cases of the 
reallv suffering. In the first place, the class 
is composed of persons who have little idea of 
combinations and co-operations, and it is hard 
to convince them of the advantage or necessity 
of concerted action. In the second place, it 
would be an arraying of extreme poverty on 
the one side, against extreme wealth on the 
other—of actual starvation against trifling in- 
convenience; and it is easy to judge which 
would be likely to be victorious in the end. 

There is another class of unfortunates, com- 
posed of those who lay claim to more of intel- 
ligence and cultivation, and are for the most 
part Americans—those who have been “re- 
duced” in life. But the same charge of gen- 
eral ignorance, the same charge of general 
incompetency, can be brought against them 
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though resulting from another cause. One of 


this class may be able to embroider, and to 
make the most elaborate of faney work ; but in 
her days of ease she never learned to cut out or 
make a plain but fine undergarment. She may 
read French with facility, but is not so well 
informed in the common branches of an English 
education. She may daub with water-colors or 
oils in a style that gained ihe encomiums of 
teachers and parents when at boarding-school, 
but she is not able to produce a painting of 
sufficient merit to realize in its sale the cost of 
canvas and other materials. She may sing and 
play Italian operas, yet be wofully deficient in 
that grounding in the principles of the science 
of music which is essential in a teacher. She 
may possibly be equal to the compounding of 
a cake, but cannot, for her life, make a decent 
loaf of bread. In short, her education has been 
entirely for show, without one thought of mak- 
ing it of any other possible use. 

Such is the woman whom we find in reduced 
circumstances, “starving ina garret.” She is 
quite as ignorant, quite as incompetent in the 
practical affairs of life, as Mrs. Bridget, though 
one graduated in a fashionable boarding-school, 
the other in a kitchen. Mrs. Bridget has rather 
the advantage, for she is generally endowed 
with health and strength, and privations do 
not bear so heavily upon her; while the lady 
of reduced circumstances is too often the victim 
of the disordered nerves, the weaknesses and 
ills which an advanced state of civilization 
seems to bring to women. 

There are many of this class, and there seems 
little help for them, as their opportunity has 
passed for learning to become useful either to 
themselves or to the world. The only thing to 
be done is, to try to renovate public sentiment 
so that it shall imbue their successors with 
more practical wisdom. 

Then there is another class, with whom we 
have the least patience of all—young girls who 
deliberately sit down to labor for two or three 
dollars a week, when a little resolution, a little 
energy, and a little perseverance, would so soon 
fit them for something better. I do not recom- 
mend a general exodus of the sewing-girls into 
the kitchen. I believe there may be better 
things in store for American women. Besides, 
a class seems to be provided who are only 
qualified, at least in their present condition, 
for menial labor, and if their places are usurped 
by those who can do other and better things, 
we crowd our present class of servants down to 
something worse ; for, as they are not yet fitted 
to ascend in the social and intellectual scale, 
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they must necessarily descend, and our poor- 
houses and prisons will be filled to overflowing. 
But an intelligent American girl, if she finds 
herself fit for nothing else, had better be bend- 
ing over the cookstove or washtub, than over 
the needle for such meagre wages. Let her go 
out to service. As ignorant as,she may be of 
the duties required of her, she is at Jeast not 
behind the Irish and German girls who step 
upon our shores, and who depend upon their 
mistresses to teach them their duties; and it 
would not be long, with her superior knowledge 
of our ways of life, and her more acute percep- 
tions, before she could leave these far behind 
her. A comfortable home, wholesome food, 
and two or three dollars a week for clothing, 
are certainly better than the same amount of 
money out of which food, shelter, and clothes 
must all be obtained. 

But if American girls do not fancy this em- 
ployment—and who can wonder that they do 
not, considering the unmerited contempt in 
which domestic service is too frequently held— 
then there are plenty of other employments 
which only require a little courage to find and 
to enter into. These are bookbinderies, where 
girls are already to be found; shoe factories, 
and factories of other kinds, where the wages, 
though not probably what they should be, are 
not so shamefully meagre as those derived from 
sewing, 

It would be better to go out into the country 
and pick strawberries and peas, or weed onions, 
than to suffer such a living death as any em- 
ployment proves to be which must be followed 
early and late to afford the bare means of sub- 
sistence. Still, I am not strongly in favor of 
women entering largely into out-of-door occu- 
pations; for I have the condition of the peasant 
women of Germany presented too strongly be- 
fore my mind, to see women enter into any course 
which may-lead to the same result in this coun- 
try. The entire management of a farm may be 
undertaken with perfect propriety by a woman, 
so long as she confines herself to the superin- 
tendence of the labor of others; but the drudg- 
ery of farm work is too much for her delicate 
physical organization; except in the lightest 
employments, she cannot do as well as a man, 
and her pay is consequently less, not in the 
same proportion, but out of all proportion. 

In whatever occupation the wages of women 
are pitifully low, it will be found that therein 
the women crowd and jostle one another, dis- 
playing as much eagerness for the pittance 
which stands between them and starvation as 
though it were adequate pay for their labor. 
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And that this labor is always of the lowest, 
simplest, most elementary character, the last § 
and only resort of those who are utterly incom- 5 
petent to perform higher grades of work, is not 
less to be disputed. 

Sewing-machines have wrought sad havoc | 
with the wages of seamstresses; and, while it 
cannot be denied that they are of incalculable } 
benefit to women, taken as an entirety, those } 
who attempt to compete with them find them- $ 
selves in the same predicament as the stage- 
coach which should attempt a race with a 
locomotive. A woman of the present day 
should no more think of establishing herself as 
a seamstress, and ask for the confidence and 
patronage of the public, who has not provided 
herself with a sewing-machine, and thoroughly 
accustomed herself to its use, than should a 
mechanic of any sort establish a place of busi- 
ness without a sufficient supply of the necessary 
tools for his labor. To too many women I 
know the price of even the cheapest sewing- 
machine seems an amount far beyond their 
means to reach; and for such I am truly sorry. 
But facts are not only stubborn but perfectly 
uncompassionate things, and the day of the ? 
needle, except in conjunction with the ma- ) 
chine, is gone utterly by. Women cannot make 
a comfortable living by it, and they must look ( 
elsewhere for their work. Everything seems § 
now in a state of transition; it isa time of the ¢ 
perception of needs, This question, equally ? 
with other questions of the day, must and will 
find a settlement for itself. And I trust its ( 
satisfactory settlement may not be long de- 5 
layed. é 

There is one point which should not be for- $ 
gotten. Much of the suffering of sewing-women 
lies at the doors of those who employ them. 
There is no use in appealing to the conscience 
or mercy of the directors of business establish- ( 
ments for an increase of pay. Because, so long ‘ 
as women signify their willingness to labor for 
next to nothing, they will assuredly not receive 
more. But private individuals—women whom 
circumstances have raised above such cruel 
necessities, and who are the patrons of seam- 
stresses—have two imperative and Christian 
duties to perform. ‘And those are, always to 
pay an adequate price for the labor received, ? 
whether it be asked or not; and to Pay ‘ 
PROMPTLY. The poor cannot afford to wait ? 
fer the little they have earned. It is not a ( 
sum which comes to them to supply the fancied ‘ 
wants of an already luxurious lot; but on it ? 
they depend for their daily food, and for the § 
scanty clothes which cover them. And if they § 
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are made to wait, it is too often not only at the 
cost of inconvenience, but of actual sutfering to 
them. 

Yet many a woman who would start with 
indignation at the suggestion that she was a 
thief, will rob, without compunction, the wo- 
man who sews for her, if the latter has not a 
personality strong enough to maintain her own 
rights. She will haggle about wages, and con- 
sider what she gains in their abatement as 
money honorably and commendably earned. 
Or, if she makes no hesitation about the price, 
she requires her seamstress to await her con- 
venience before payment is made. 

There is a wide gulf which seems to divide 
the working from the non-working woman, 
And it seems one of the hardest things in the 
world to teach the latter that the former is a 
woman like herself, with the same needs, the 
same affections, the same weaknesses, often 
with the same tastes. 

Nor are women the only ones who make this 
distinction regarding the two divisions of the 
sex, as though instead of sisters they belonged 
to separate races. Men are, perhaps, even the 
most guilty. 

] recall a case in point. A young friend of 
mine, being desirous of obtaining some article 
of personal adornment, and hesitating to ask 
her father for it, resolved to earn it by the aid 
of needle and sewing-machine. So, for the 
space of several days—two weeks, possibly— 
she shut herself in an attic, and worked faith- 
fully and persistently, until she had earned the 
money required for its purchase. A gentleman 
boarding at her father’s house was so much 
shocked when he discovered this fact, that he 
could hardly find words to express his indigna- 
tion. To think that a woman should feel her- 
self compelled to work in such a manner !—a 
woman, who should have every want supplied, 


) and whose only duty it should be to make her- 


self agreeable. He concluded with the follow- 
ing peroration: “ Why didn’t you let me know 
you wanted this brooch, and I would have 
made you a present of it at once, instead of 
allowing you to so degrade and overtax your- 
self by taking in sewing to earn it ?” 

My friend replied with very proper and com- 
mendable spirit: “A pretty thing it would 
have been for me to tell you I wanted the 
brooch, end that I would like you to give it to 
me! No, thank you; if I must have jewelry, I 
prefer to earn it myself, rather than to be in- 
debted for it to the generosity of my gentlemen 
acquaintances.” 

Now, it never seemed to occur to this young 
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man to get compassionate and indignant over 
the case of Bridget in the kitchen, who every 
day cooked his dinner for him, and whose lot 
was far harder than that of her young mistress; 
for while the latter employed her hands, of her 
own free will, to acquire a bauble which, if she 
had never secured it, she would not have felt 
any real need of, the poor servant girl was ab- 
solutely dependent on her daily labor for her 
daily bread. And I doubt if our sensitive 
young man ever took the broom out of Norah’s 
hands when he found her flushed and wearied 
with the labor of putting his room in order; 
and, while he finished the task for her, filled 
up the time by uttering an eloquent protest 
against the state of society which forced such 
degrading and servile employments upon wo- 
men. 

But Bridget, Norah, and my young friend 
were all three equally women, and, by the 
young man’s own argument, should have been 
equally included in his sympathies; but the 
difference was that the two first were working- 
women, and therefore they were cast out of the 
pale of recognized womanhood. 


Such ideas are contemptible, and the men 


who utter them no less so; and every true wo- 
man, by her recognition of her sisterhood with, 
and by a Christian interest in the welfare of, 
her entire sex, should strive to teach men, 
sooner or later, that such ideas and expressions 
are not to be tolerated. 


It is for the working-woman, by a pride in « 


her labor, and by an attempt to reach perfec- 
tion in it, to give true dignity to it, and to ren- 
der herself worthy of better wages, 

It is for the non-working woman to aid her 
struggling sister in all ways, and to give her 
countenance and encouragement; in all busi- 
ness relations to deal not only honorably but 
generously with her, and to demand that others 
do the same. And in time we may hope to see 
feminine labor more respected, and in the re- 
ceipt of better remuneration. 





Scrrgx, the French poet, hired a house in 
the country to pass the summer. As soon as 
he was fairly installed in it, he went in search 


of a farmer who had a milch cow. 
found one, he stated his want—“ My good man, 


my servant will come every morning to buy a | 


pint of milk.” “ Very well, it is eight sous.” 
“But I want pure milk—very pure.” “In that 
case it is ten sous.” “ You will milk in the 
presence of my servant?” “Oh! then it will 
be fifteen sous.” 
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EVENTEEN years ago, says Mr. Collier, 
hJ there was a fair girl, so pure, so lovely, so 
refined, that she still rises to my mind as almost 
akin to angels. She was wooed and won by a 
handsome young man of considerable wealth. 
He sported a fine team, delighted in hunting, 
and kept a fine pack of hounds. He neither 
played cards nor drank wine. He had no occu- 
pation, no calling, no trade. He lived on his 
money, the interest of which would have sup- 
ported a family handsomely. I never saw the 
fair bride again until a few days ago. Seventeen 
years had passed away, and with them her beauty 
and her youth, her husband’s fortune and his 
life, during the latter part of which they lived 
in a log cabin on the banks of the Ohio River, 
near Blennerhasset’s Island, a whole family in 
one single room, subsisting on water, fat bacon, 
and corn bread. The husband had cultivated in 
no wise his capacity for any business. He was 
a gentleman of education, of refinement, of 
noble impulses; but when his money was gone, 
he could get no employment, simply because 
he did not know how to do anything. For 
awhile he blundered about, first trying one 
thing and then another, but “failure” was writ- 
ten on them all. He, however, finally obtained 
a situation ; the labor was great, the compensa- 
tion small; it was that or starvation. In his 
heroic efforts to discharge his duty acceptably, 
he overworked himself and died, leaving his 
widow and six girls in utter destitution. 

In seventeen years the sweet, and joyous, and 
beautiful girl had become a broken-hearted, 
careworn, poverty-stricken widow, with a 
houseful of helpless children. 

The number of young men employed as.sales- 
men and clerks in our city stores and offices 
who ever attain a competency, is very small 
indeed. You'would scarcely believe that not 
ten in a hundred do more than barely support 
themselves, and make both ends of the year 
meet. Bright, hopeful, and promising young 
men are daily leaving their fathers’ farms and 
rushing into the cities, pleading for situations. 
This, too, when every one of them might be the 
lord of his own estate in five years from the 
day he reaches his manhood. 

After the man has chosen independently his 
occupation for life, he must know at once that 
the law of success is persistent industry. 

Carissimi, a famous composer of music, be- 
ing praised for the ease and grace of his melo- 
dies, exclaimed—*“ Ah! with what difficulty is 
this ease acquired !” 





IF. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


CHAPTER I. 
HEY had climbed the Burnshire hills, 
wrapped in the golden October haze, seek- 
ing the peace that seemed to brood eternally 
about their shining heads, and finding—they 
shall tell you what they found. 

She sat upon a rock, twining the crimson ivy 
sprays that ran over it into a flaming chaplet, and 
frail as the ivy, but firm as the rock, was she— 
Carlotta Castleton, music teacher in the Burn- 
shire Seminary for Young Ladies. 

He stood beside her, lowering like a thunder- 
cloud, grinding the trailing ivies and delicate 
mosses under his feet; and imperious as the 
action, ardent as the sun strikinggfire through 
his jutty beard, was he—Geoffrey St. John, 
youthful member of the bar in the Burnshire 
courts of justice. 

“He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty és 

Carlotta’s cool, soft voice was steady as her 
cool, white hands, gliding in and out among 
the glowing leaves. St. John made an im- 
patient gesture, and cleared his throat twice 
and thrice—sure symptoms of suppressed pas- 
sion. 

“And he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city,” calmly concluded Carlotta, deftly 


joining her wreath. 
She held it up, smiling serenely in his say- 


age face. “Bend your head, Geoffrey. With 
those fiery eyes and this blood-red crown, you 
might stand for the god of war. Raise your 
cane lance-wise—strike an attitude a little more 
fierce.” 

“Carlotta, beware!” he said threateningly. 
“T am in no trifling mood.” 

“No moream I. Talk to me earnestly and 
without passion, and I will meet you in like 
spirit,” she answered quietly. 

“But Ido not wish to argue with you, un- 
derstand. I do not want you to labor to con- 
vince me that you are rightrin this matter,” he 
said curtly. 

“No. What then?” She folded her hands 
with a docile air, and looked at him for in- 
struction. 

“T—I want you to talk with some show of 
fairness and reason,” he broke forth with greater 
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) passion. 


face flushing with angry heats. 


heat, feeling all the time uncomfortably con- 
scious of the disadvantages at which his pas 
sion was placing him. 

“That is—to assent to what you say,” the 
lady said slowly, and with a steadfast look, as 
if striving to catch the spirit of his words. 

St. John winced. “Carlotta,” he sighed with 
tender regret, “this disagreement between you 
and me is a very unhappy circumstance.” 

“T agree that it is so,” she responded, echo- 
ing his sigh. 

“ We ought to strive to adjust our differences, 
and be reconciled before we separate,” he con- 


tinued, amicably taking her hand. 


“T admit that we ought,” she answered with 
sweet humility. 

“Then, Carlotta, banish this unwomanly 
spirit of obstinacy, and gratify me, and restore 


’ peace, by naming an early day for our mar- 


) riage.” 


“Tt pains me to oppose your will, but I can- 
not name a day for our marriage, either early or 
late,” she replied firmly, yet very gently. 

He dropped her hand, and wheeled about, 
his eyes flashing, and his mouth quivering with 
“You do not love me. You never 


loved me. You have miserably mocked me 


) from the first!” he cried angrily. 


Carlotta was silent—either scorning to refute 
the charge, or admitting its truth. 

“How else can I interpret your conduct?” 
he asked more softly, trying to choke down his 
passion, remembering to whom he was speak- 


) ing, and perhaps a little awed by her silence, 
0 which he knew not how to construe. 


“For 
months we have stood in the acknowledged 
relationship of lovers, and I have naturally 


‘ looked forward to the closer union which that 
) relation forecasts; yet, at the very moment that 


I begin to urge the consummation of hopes you 


\ have inspired and fostered, you coyly retreat, 


and refuse to be held responsible for my ex- 


pectations, or for any promise received or 


given.” 

The man’s voice was rising again, and his 
Carlotta laid 
her cool hand on his arm. “ My friend, what- 
ever we say or do, let it be without passion,” 
she said, looking calmly in his fiery eye 
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“Let us be cool enough, at least, to state facts 
without exaggeration, and generous enough not 
to reproach each other with wrongs never dealt 
nor meant. I do not ‘retreat,’ as you allege; I 
simply refuse to advance until fully assured of 
the wisdom and safety of the forward step which 
you urge. I hope to be held responsible for 
any promise I have ever given you, and I 
stand ready to fulfil it. I wil! be true to you. 
I have promised nothing beyond this. But I 
must claim the privilege of proving my fidelity 
in a way that shall satisfy my own conscience, 
even if it does not meet with the approval of 
your judgment and conflicts with your ten- 
derest feelings. It may happen that I see in 
course of time that I can serve your interests 
better, and prove myself more truly your friend, 
by refusing than by consenting to our mar- 
riage——” 

St. John’s spirit flashed up again, and his 
mouth opened with another torrent of passion- 
ate words. 

Carlotta laid her finger on his lip. “ You 
must let me conclude what I have to say, and 
then youshall have the floor,” she said, smiling 
sweetly in his stormy face. “ You charge me 
with not loving you, with never having loved 
you. I cannot deny nor acknowledge the truth 
of your charge, for the simple reason that I am 
not satisfied whether it is true or false. But, 
surely, if true, marriage could be no happier 
condition for you than for me, and no closer 
bond than friendship should ever exist between 
us. I told you in the beginning, and I tell 
you now, that I never saw the man that I liked 
sowell as you, but whether this liking is really, 
and truly, and eternally, love, and whether it 
it would bear the stress and strain of matrimo- 
nial weathers and never suffer shipwreck, I am 
by no means so certain as I should wish to be 
before the venture. For marriage, Geoffrey 
St. John, is an awfully solemn covenant, and 
when once we enter into it, it is forever and 
forever. So, at least, do I regard it, and so 
only would I enter it. ‘Till death us do part, 
‘Picture to yourself the misery of discovering, 
after that irrevocable vow, that there is no real 
soul union between us, but only the cold, hard 
bond of the law. Fancy the wretchedness of 
striving to keep alive the feeble spark of affec- 
tion smouldering under the white ashes of in- 
difference, and of struggling through long years 
to discharge faithfully our duty to each other, 
without one loving impulse to quicken and 
gladden our service.” 

St. John took both her hands. 

“Carlotta, I must speak,” he said impera- 
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tively. “You have been parleying with doubts 
ever since I knew you, and I cannot see, so far, 
that you have gained the smallest advantage. 
Nor does it seem probable that you ever will 
so long as you persist in holding your present 
independent position, refusing to yield the 
slightest deference to my wishes, or to trust 
ever so little in my love and power to make 
you happy. Here am I ready and eager to 
take you from a life of toil and weariness, and 
maddening monotony, and to devote all my 
means and energies to the work of removing, 
as far as mortal hand may, every obstruction to 
your happiness. Yet, for a whim, you deny 
me the right which your acceptance of my love 
really gives, and coolly hold me aloof while 
you try to reason, with the precision you would 
use in solving a mathematical problem, whether 
you love sufficiently to dare with me the un- 
tried sea of matrimony. Carlotta, I tell you, 
you never will get your answer by any such 
process. You will doubt, and ponder, and 
hesitate to the end. But give over this vain 
attempt to reason out the truth, fling aside your 
nettlesome independence, believe in me, con- 
fide in me, give yourself wholly into my keep- 
ing, and my word for it, all these fearful doubts 
and questions will cease to afflict you, and the 
full, satisfying assurance that you vainly seek 
without trusting me, will crown you with 
sweetest peace.” 

“Have you finished ?” asked Carlotta mildly, 
and her lover felt the firmness of a rock under 
her softness. “Because I had another donbt 
to include in the list which your hot impatience 
cut short—a very Goliath among my doubts. 
I havea vague perception at times of some lack 
of moral principle, or rather, I should say, some 
lack of moral strength in your character, which 
warns me that, understress of great temptation, 
you might stoop to actions which I should 
abhor. The question arises whether my love, 
even if able to endure the tests of ordinary 
wedded life, would stand against a shock like 
this, whether in abhorring the crime I could 
still cling to the perpetrator, tender and faith- 
ful through all the shame, and sorrow, and dis- 
grace attending his fall.” 

“Good heaven! Shall I commit a crime to 
prove you 2” broke in St. John with fresh heat. 
“Shall I rob, murder, steal, betray, swear 
faisely—what shall I do to convince you ?” 

Again her hand falling like a snowflake on 
his arm, her eye fastening his with the power 
of a fearless lion-tamer—“ Carlotta,” he said, 
gentle as a lamb, “it is you that must save me. 
If I am weak upon the side of honor, it is you 
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that can strengthen me—you alone that can § and patiently wait my decision, I am happy; 


guard me from the temptations which, without 
you, I might be powerless to resist.” 

“A lover’s fanciful talk—a lover’s ground- 
less faith,” Carlotta said. 

“But you will justify my faith, Carlotta. 
My future is in your hands—its good or its 
evil will be of your making.” 

She shrank back, and her face grew white to 
the lips. “TJ cannot accept the responsibility,” 
she said passionately. “Iam not your keeper, 
Geoffrey St. John. I think that man a coward 
who would charge the evil of his life to:any 
account but his own. I want a man to stand 
upright in his own might, and not cling weakly 
to a woman’s hand, expecting that to restrain 
him from going after forbidden fruits, and 
bending his knee to false gods. I want a man 
to be so firmly grounded in the love and prac- 
tice of every virtue, and to have so lofty a 
scorn for all things base and low, that no per- 
suasions of mine could tempt him to a mean, 
dishonorable action. I want a man against 
whose integrity all the powers and principali- 
ties of darkness could not prevail, who would 
act purely, justly, conscientiously, though the 
heavens fall—who would do right, not for my 
sake, but for righteousness’ sake.” 

She was talking in a rapid, breathless way, 
and she had not noticed that he had turned 
away, and was standing with his back to her, 
looking off to the hills. A sudden chill struck 
in upon the feverish glow into which she had 
warmed. She stepped down to his side, and 
rested her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Geoffrey, it grieves me to say these things, 
but you have forced me to it. It pains me, as 
I told you, to oppose your wishes, but, believe 
me, in doing so in this matter I obey my pro- 
foundest convictions of right, which I think it 
not too much to ask you to respect. You claim 
that your love gives you the privilege of making 
me happy, yet, manlike, you would make me 
happy in your own way, and think me very 
unreasonable to have any choice or voice ina 
business that you assume the ability and the 
right to control. Permit me to say, in can- 
dor and kindness, too, that while I am not un- 
grateful for your thoughtful care of my happi- 
ness, and your purpose to promote the same, 
I feel that I am the better judge of the means 
most likely to minister to that end, and must 
beg to be left in peace and freedom to follow 
the law of my own heart, and to decide, unin- 
fluenced by your persuasions, a matter of more 
than life and death import to me. If you love 
me well enough to bide my long deliberations, 


? 
) 


but if you are not satisfied with my condi- 
tions—if you cannot wait—there is the alterna. 


’ tive, my friend.” 


Their eyes met, and they regarded each 


’ other a moment in ominous silence. 


“Name it,” said St. John hoarsely. 

“Tn one word, go,” returned Carlotta, deadly 
pale. 

He looked away from her, his breath coming 
hard and fast, his mouth settling in stern, 


‘ rigid, unrelenting lines. 


Carlotta leaned forward, her slender hands 
wringing together in painful, passionate pres- 


sure, her breath indrawn, her emotion power- 


fully repressed. Presently he turned back, 
and his white, set face told her that he had ae- 
cepted the issue. 

“Whenever you wish to return to the house,” 


) said he with frigid politeness, “I um ready to 


attend you.” 

She stood up with a smothered sigh, and 
drew her mantle about her, noticing even in 
that troubled moment the neglect of the hand 
hitherto watchful of opportunities to perform 
such tender offices. 

“T am ready to be attended,” she answered 
cheerfully, “ but I will excuse you from a duty 
which I must suppose irksome, if your manner 
be any indication of your feeling.” 

“When a lady goes out with me on my in- 
vitation, I usually make it a point to see her 


) safely home,” he rejoined in a curt, dry man- 
’ ner, putting out his hand to assist her descent 


from the rocky height where they had been 
resting. 

Carlotta laughed in spite of her aching heart. 
“Such punctiliousness in matters of etiquette 
is certainly praiseworthy,’ she said, “but in 
the present case a slight relaxation of your 


‘ inexorable law would be quite excusable.” 


“ And no doubt agreeable,” he sneered. 

“ The spirit of courtesy being wanting—yes,” 
she assented. 

He folded his arms grimly, and leaned back 
against a tree. “ When it is your pleasure to 
go it will be mine to accompany you,” he said 
doggedly. 

Carlotta laughed again, a little more sadly 
this time; but perceiving the absurdity of re 


. sisting his will in a matter so trifling, she ad- 


vanced a step, and gave him her hand. 
He drew it within his arm, keeping his sul- 


‘ Jen face averted. 


§ 


“Geoffrey,” she said softly, “let us be 
friends,” ‘and her lips tempted the recanciling 
kiss, 
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“On my conditions,” he responded, looking 
down at the uplifted face. 

She made an effort to withdraw her hand 
but he held it firmly. 

“You demand too much,” said she coldly. 

“ And you yield too little, ” he returned, be- ; 
ginning to descend the cliff. 

And so the homeward walk was taken in 
sullen silence, each feeling bitterly the other’s 
injustice and unreasonableness, but neither dis- 
posed to make the slightest concessions, and 
both as thoroughly wretched as they need to 
be—their feast of love and beauty rudely 
broken, and their honey turned to gall. 

Years and years after, the recollection of that 
silent walk across the fields sent a sickening 
thrill through their hearts, and they felt again 
the chill of descending night, saw their un- 
natural shadow lengthening away to the east 
before them, heard the dolesome, monotonous 
chirping of ‘crickets in the dry, dead stubble, 
the melancholy plaint of some lonely bird for- 
saken and astray in the autumn cold, the 
mournful drop, drop of the rainbow splendor 
of the grove, and the desolate rustle of the 
fading glory under their feet—trifles insensibly 
impressed on the mind rather than consciously ‘ 
observed at the time, but vividly associated 
with the memories of that October afternoon, 


so fair and sweet in promise, so sour and ‘ 


stormy in fulfilment. 

It came to an end at last, that long, miserable 
walk, and St. John’s speechless tongue managed 
to articulate a gruff good-by as he turned ab- 
ruptly away, without a look at the serious face 
which he had so often called his light, and such 
endearing names as lovers use, swearing he 
could scale mountains, swim seas, dare fire and 
flood, to obtain a glimpse of it; and lo! there it 
was beside him, and anger was mightier than 
mountains, rougher than seas, fiercer than fire, 
and stronger than flood, and he could not turn 
his head for one last glance at it. 

A sharp pain darted through Carlotta’s heart. 
She half put forth her hand to detain him, 
signifying by the act her readiness to yield the 
contested point, and to be governed by his 
will; but pride, and the conviction that she 
was in the right, arrested the movement, and 
with a lingering, sorrowful look after the re- 
tiring figure, whose comings and goings she had 
marked with tender interest for many happy 
months, she turned and entered her lodgings. 

Had that loving impulse not been checked, 
perhaps—on so slight a thing hinges, sometimes, 
the good or evil, the happiness or misery of a 
life—there had been no story like this to tell. 
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Imperious, self-willed, little used to being 
thwarted or opposed, St. John, striding on in 
blind passion, growing more wroth at every 
step, vowed to himself that that woman’s 
pride should yet be humbled, and her stub- 
born will broken or subdued, though where- 
in either more than matched his own it might 
have been difficult to prove. He did not think 
of that. His spirit was too much ruffled to 
think of anything clearly or comprehensively. 
He knew that he was right, and he knew that 
she was wrong, and there was the whole of it. 

In this mood he arrived at home, just as his 
people, still keeping up the English customs to 
which the elders had been born and bred, were 
going intodinner. Mechanically he followed, 
taking his place absently at the richly furnished 
table, and going sullenly through with its 
stately ceremonies, eating with slight appetite, 
but partaking with unusual freedom and relish 
of the wines with which the board was very 
bountifully supplied. 

“ Of course, you will be in attendance at the 

mask ball, to-night,” his sister called afer him, 
as, in the retreat from the dining-room, he was 
passing again to the street. “ Your invitation, 
including whomsoever you choose to escort, 
will afford you such an excellent opportunity 
to foist upon society that little music drudge in 
the character of Euterpe, perhaps, or something 
equally aspiring.” 

St. John slammed the door violently, deign- 
ing no other reply to the satirical fling, and 
hurrying with nervous strides down the street, 
entered his office, struck a light, threw a pon- 
derous law book on his reading-desk, and set 
down from force of habit before it, as if to re- 
view and settle by indisputable authority the 
vexed points of the case in hand. The volume 
was bottom side up, to be sure;: but it served 
his purpose just as well, reproducing with vivid 
distinctness .the incident of the afternoon, and 
confirming his positions respecting the relative 
claims of the contending parties, giving him, 
the injured and unoffending, full and fair ac- 
quittal. He turned a leaf. One naturally 
turns a leaf in reading. Augusta St. John’s 
malicious face flashed up from the open page, 
and her spiteful suggestion pricked him afresh 
like one of those fine stiletto needles he had 
seen her use in her embroideries. There was 
some cause for the thrust. St. John had in- 
dignantly turned his back on society, so called, 
because society had turned its back on the wo- 
man of his choice. Why? For the simple 
reason, he would tell you with withering scorn, 
that she had the courage and independence to 
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earn her own living by an honest profession, 
instead of spending her energies and other 
people's money in the chase of frivolity and 
fashion with their worse than empty ends. 

Little Carlotta cared not for hersocial ostracism, 
holding herself so far above the classfrom which 
she was rigidly excluded that it is very doubtful, 
indeed, whether its most flattering recognition 
would have drawn her within its ranks, to the 
extent, at least, of sharing its aims, and striving 
for itsdistinctions, But St. John had valiantly 
taken it upon himself to resent her unfelt inju- 
ries, and punish her offenders with a contempt 
matching their own, haughtily withdrawing 
himself from the circle in which he had here- 
tofore shone a central light, and resolutely re- 
fusing to take part in any social recreation or 
festivities in which the lady of his love was not 
made a participant. 

And what was his reward? Had he ever 
received so much as thanks for his self-sacrific- 
ing championship? Thinking of it that night, 
he could not recall a single expression of grati- 
tude, or appreciation even, that had ever fallen 
from her lips with reference to his conduct in 
this matter. 

Did she dream that the world did not esteem 
her his equal? Did she have any suspicion 
that his suit possibly involved some degree of 
sacrifice and condescension on his part? Nota 
look, word, or action of hers could he bring to 
mind that betrayed the smallest recognition of 
a difference in their worldly estates, or that 
hinted of any sense of obligation and thank ful- 
ness for his favor. Instead of feeling over- 
whelmed by the honor of his proposal, she was 
deliberately pondering whether she would honor 
him by acceptance, coolly weighing him in a 
balance whose refined power rejected the gross 
considerations of wealth and social position, 
giving his worth in figures unlearned by dealers 
and bargainers in worldly stocks. 

Ordinarily, Geoffrey St. John would have 
felt a thrill of pride and exultation in thinking 
of this, regarding it as an evidence of his dar- 
ling’s high character; but in his present mood 
he was disposed to feel sadly injured by such 
lack of consideration, and ‘to think a degree of 
humility more becoming in one of her sta- 
tion. His resentment kindled to a fiercer 
flame. Why should he any longer compel 
himself to sacrifices which would never be ap- 
preciated, and forego pleasures that were his 
right, for a woman who would not vield asingle 
principle or conviction to gratify him ? 

He had a mind to improve Augusta’s sng- 
gestion, and attend the mask, after all. The 
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more he brooded over it, the more the plan 
commended itself as the readiest means of show- 
ing Carlotta that he had broken free from her 
leading-strings, and could find pleasure in other 
society than hers. Perhaps we do not see 
clearly the force and logic of his reasoning, 
Perhaps at any other time he could not have 
reasoned so, but anger and the wine he had 
drank at dinner gave a double distortion to his 
views. Not to trace him any farther in his 
cloudy musings, we find the result, an hour or 
two later, in a black domino, gliding in among 
the maskers, making overtures of admiration to 
pretty shepherdesses, charming flower-girls, 
stately queens, and lovely goddesses, the old 
graciousness and gallantry of speech and man- 
ner that had made St. John a favorite before 
his renunciation of society, revealing him under 
his simple disguise to the penetrating eyes of 
his fair acquaintances, and insuring him as 
hearty a welcome as any repentant and return- 
ing deserter could expect or desire to receive. 
The excitement of the brilliant, animated scene 
affected him as the first thrilling taste of the 
intoxicating glass affects, after long abstinence, 
the once habitual drinker, and abandoning 
himself fully to the enjoyments of the hour, he 
forgot the annoyances that had driyen him 
thither, and became, as of old, the moving 
spirit of the crowd. 

For a time his attentions were about equally 
divided among his fascinating neighbors, but 
as the evening wore on they gradually concen- 
trated on the belle of the season, pretty Fanny 
Seymour, who, as Hope, in flowing azure robes, 
with silver crescent shining on her forehead 
and jewelled anchor glancing at her side, 
favored him with her sweetest, most auspicious 
smiles. There had been some attraction be- 
tween these two in former time, and gossip had 
given them freely to each other, with gracious 
comments on the fitness of the match, but Car- 
lotta, in the beanty of her serene, self-governed 
and self-helping womanhood, had crossed St. 
John’s path unconsciously in her daily walk of 
duty, and thenceforward he had had eyes, ears, 
heart, and thought for her only, and the pretty, 
coquettish Seymour had smiled, and ogled, and 
languished with as little effect as though her 
former admirer had suddenly turned to stone. 

To-night, however, the old: charm seemed 
renewed, and gossipping tongues began to wag 
again. St. John was recovering from his in- 
fatuation, they said; St. John was returning to 
his allegiance. Sly glances were interchanged, 
knowing nods were tipped from one to another, 
congratulatory hands were softly rubbed to- 
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gether. The usurping music-mistress was de- 
throned, the lovely Fanny was triumphant, the 
misguided St. John restored to society and to 
his senses. Now the truth of the business was, 
he had never so nearly lost possession of his 
senses a8 upon this occasion. Of a temper- 


ament somewhat &xcitable, he was usually wise 
enough to avoid augmenting the failing by 
unnatural stimulants, for which, in any trouble 5 
or perplexity, he felt a morbid craving; but one 2 
indulgence makes another more easy, and after 


? 
? 
the port.at dinner, the brisk, sparkling cham- 


pagne at the midnight supper was too strong a 
temptation for his reckless mood. For months 
he had not lifted a wineglass without setting 
it down undrained before the rising vision of 
Carlotta’s reproving eyes, but his vision to- 
night was a rosy-lipped woman sipping the 
foam from a brimming goblet, and holding it 
up to him with her own fair hand, the moist 
red lips murmuring seductively, “ Taste.” 

Sweet solicitation! Could herefuse? Ifhe 
had thought so—again, the story would have 
differed from the one I have to tell. 

He never could make it clear to himself how 
it all came about, but the case was very simple. 
The rational faculty stupefied, and the emo- 
tional in the ascendant, his action was neces- 
sarily the result of present influences, and with 
a pretty, admiring woman at his side, her head 
upon his shoulder in the circling mazes of the ‘ 
waltz, her weight upon his arm in the loitering 
promenade, her hand within his own in the 
sheltered téte-d-téle, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to talk love to her, and be- 
fore the night was over he had made a formal ) 
offering of himself, and was blushingly ac- 
cepted. There was some murmured reference 
to “to-morrow” and to “papa” in the tender 
parting, and he went home with a struggling 
consciousness of something amiss, but he would 
not try to straighten matters, he thought, until 
he had slept, and his brain was a little clearer, 
and his nerves a little steadier. 

Sleep, however, while it cleared his brain of 
the illusions of the wine, did not nerve him to 
face the issue of the act into which he had been $ 
betrayed, nor make plain to him the way of ‘ 
escape from it. He stood amazed before the 4 
recollection of the night’s folly—to call it by 2 
ho stronger name—unable to conceive how it ‘ 
was possible for him to have been guilty of 5 
proceedings so irrational. To have quarrelled ? 
and parted in anger with the woman he sin- ( 
cerely loved, that was certainly bad enough; ) 
but to have voluntarily attached himself to one ° 
for whom he had no regard, that was mon- 5 
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strous, and he could find no excuse for him- 
self, 

Yet, some apology would have to be offered 
if he withdrew his suit, as, of course, he must, 
for the bare thought of any binding tie between 
himself and Miss Seymour was simply unen- 
durable. Should he go to the lady and tell her 
frankly that he was drunk when he proposed 
to her, and that he could not or would not be 
held responsible for his rashly uttered vows? 
Decency forbid! And yet such a confession, 
humiliating as it would have been, was the 
only manly and honorable course possible to 
pursue in the case. Some way involving less 
mortification than an open avowal of the truth, 
some expedient, he knew not what, must be hit 
upon to extricate him from his unpleasant and 
embarrassing plight. In vain he studied the 
situation, deliberating how he should move 
without farther loss of honor and self-respect— 
no plan suggested itself to his mind, and he 
came to the conclusion, at last, to make the 
proper and obligatory visit which the lady 
would expect, and trust to chance and the in- 
spiration of the moment to help him out of his 
unhappy dilemma. 

The shadows of evening found him, accord- 
ingly, ringing for admittance to the Seymour 
mansion, and waiting for the response to his 
summons with so little of a lover’s ardor and 
impatience, that he could barely conquer the 
impulse to turn and flee. A moment longer 
and he felt that he should yield, but the door 
opened and he reluctantly passed in, encoun- 
tering on his way to the street the master of 
the house, a prosperous merchant, wiry, active, 
and alert, always hurried, eager, and excited, 
as if in pursuit of game which there was a pos- 
sibility he might lose, Seeing St. John, he 
brought himselfup abruptly in his headlong rush, 
nodded spasmodically, wheeled about and led 
the way to the parlor, bowing the guest toa seat, 
but forgetting to take one himself, pacing up and 
down the room in a restless, nervous way, with a 
curt, dry commentor two on the news of the day. 

“T suppose I know what you have come for, 
young man,” said he finally, impatient to get 
at the business in hand, and steering straight 
tothe point. “ Fanny told me you had proposed 
to her.” 

“Ah!” aspirated St. John through his 
clenched teeth, growing hot and cold, getting 
up and sitting down again. “I have come to 
say,” he began; but “the inspiration of the mo- 
ment” on which he had depended, failed him, 
and he came to an embarrassing pause. “I 
expect you will give me the outside of your 
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house, Mr. Seymour,” he recommenced, rising ( 


with an impulse to counter-pace the floor with 
his host, “and that is better than I deserve, but 
I—ahem és 

“Yes, yes, I understand all about it,” affirmed 


the merchant, quickening his step—“ know all 


your fears, trepidations, and heart sinkings; > 
been there myself; had other trembling suppli- ¢ 


ants for my daughters. 
modest and doubtful. But take heart, Geoffrey, 
my boy; there’s no objection in your case—no 


objection in the world. Good family, fine prop- , 
Take ,the ¢ 


erty, excellent ability—very well. 


girl and be happy. And now you will be so 


Honest merit is always ‘ 


good as to excuse me, as I have important busi- ? 
Fanny will be in di- ( 


ness matiers to attend to. 
rectly.” 

And without waiting for the thanks which 
he supposed ready to pour upon him in a flood, 
the worthy man rushed out the door, leaving 


the recipient of his generous gift standing ( 


speechless and confounded in the centre of the 
room. What was to be done now? 
by the daughter and approved by the father, 
here was a double complication to undo. 

He felt a cold perspiration starting all over 
him as he mentally surveyed the situation. 
How to escape? 


Accepted ? 


The temptation occurred to ( 


him, with the opportunity, to bolt before the ‘ 
charming Fanny made her appearance—to turn > 


his back on Burnshire and flee like the wicked 
when no man pursueth, leaving the affair to 
adjust itself. A hot flush of shame burned his 
cheek at the thought. 
to put Satan behind him, and before the temp- 
tation could again assail him, Fanny, all smiles 
and blushes, came tripping lightly in, and re- 
treat, with its attendant disgrace, was cut off. 


He wheeled about as if § 


The parlor was dimly lighted, and he was ( 
standing in the shadow, his back to the door, as > 


he had turned in scorn of its suggestion. 
pearances indicated to Miss Seymour that he 
had not noticed her entrance, and was not 
aware of her presence in the room, and she 
glided softly up to him—her gallant lover of 
last night—slipped her hand shyly in his, and 
leaning forward, smiled brightly up in his face, 


Ap- ( 


whose expression the light, as he stood, was too , 


faint to reveal. 

He started violently—with surprise, she 
thought—then a thrill of remorseful pity shook 
his heart as he comprehended the stunning 
blow he was going to deal her love and pride, 
and he gave her a very grave and gentle greet- 
ing, and, drawing her to a sofa, sat down be- 
side her, intending to tell her honestly and 


humbly the whole mortifying truth, and to suf- ; 
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fer with meekness the scathing flame of her in- 
dignation and scorn, ready to make whatever 
atonement lay in his power. There were women 
with whom all this would be easy—at least, 
there was one—but it required a good deal of 
moral courage for a man to humble himself be- 
fore a woman like Fanny Seymour. So thought 
St. John. She was not in a sentimental mood 
that night—in fact, sentiment was not her forte 
at any time—and she began to gossip about the 
ball the moment he had finished his tender in- 
quiries as to how she had borne its fatigue, cut- 
ting short the faltering regrets he was beginning 
to express for the part he had acted by the re- 
call of a host of pleasing incidents, chatting 
vivaciously over this and that droll circum- 
stance, with only now and then a pause to admit 
some brief comment from her suffering listener, 
who did not know in the least what she was 
talking about, but felt that politeness demanded 
of him an appearance of knowing. 

If she noticed his absent and sometimes ir- 
relevant responses, she attributed them, along 
with his abstracted manner, to an excess of 
happiness, and willing to let him “ moon” to 
the extent of his wish, she babbled on, never 
dreaming that her voice could be anything but 
sweetest music in his ears, Soan hour of rack- 
ing torture passed, and all the while the miser- 
able man was seeking a way to introduce the 
matter which would change those beaming 
smiles to withering frowns, and transform him 
to a hateful monster in the maiden’s fond, ad- 
miring eyes, Grown desperate and confused 
with his fruitless efforts at explanation, he felt 
that he could not endure another five minutes 
without resort to the devil’s phrase-book to re- 
lieve his tortured feelings, and excusing him- 
self, he brought his visit to a close, and with 
not a very fond or lingering adieu, escaped from 
the house with his errand undone. The door 
had barely closed on him, before he saw the in- 
discreetness of the move, recognizing the fact 
that the longer delayed the more difficult the 
adjustment of the business would grow ; but he 
could not summon resolution to turn back. 

Two or three days went by. He began to 
feel that he must see Carlotta. Fool, sodden- 
witted, to have quarrelled with her, and for such 
a cause! He could wait for her a thousand 
years if she should require it. He was going 
to tell her so, and tell her that wretched story, 
too. He could tell Carlotta. 

But gossip had got the start, and told her the 
story before him; not by any means as he would 
have told it, but in the popular version which 
gave not only the fact of his proposal to Miss 
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Seymour and her acceptance, but numberless 
additional particulars unknown to the parties, 
tending to show that never was there a couple 
so devotedly attached, and so exactly suited to 
each other, and that their engagement was sim- 
ply the renewal of a former one, which she, 
Carlotta Castleton, with her intriguing arts, had 
been the means of breaking—items peculiarly 
interesting and gratifying to her. 

And so it happened that St. John, waiting in 
the dingy little parlor of her boarding-house for 
Carlotta’s appearance, and picturing with swell- 
ing heart the glow of pleasure with which she 
would welcome his return, was something star- 
tled to hear, instead of the light, springy foot- 
fall for which he had been watching, the shuf- 


fling step of the landlady’s frowsy daughter, who § 


came with a message very simple to deliver, but 
very stunning to receive— 
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would have been hard to convince him that Pro- 
fessor Hermann’s visit at that hour was purely 
an accident, and not a concerted plan to foil his 
attempt at reconciliation. Suspicion and jeal- 
ousy at once aroused, he saw in the gentle def- 
erence with which Carlotta treated the professor 
the unmistakable signs of a passionate attach- 
ment, which he did not doubt now she had se- 
cretly cherished all the while she had been tri- 
fling with himself. And then how cool her re- 
ception of him—St. John, three days ago her 
acknowledged lover—as cool as if he had never 
been more than a formal acquaintance, simply 
on speaking terms! Should he trouble himself 
any further to seek forgiveness for that which 
appeared less an offence than a merit, viewed in 
the present light? Was there not reason and 


¢ justice in the stand he had taken the other day, 
¢ even more than he had suspected at the time ? 


“Miss Castleton bids me tell you she is occu- ‘ 


pied, and cannot come down.” 

No such word from Carlotta ever before. St. 
John crushed his hat down upon his head, and 
hurried out as if the house had been a furnace 
seven times heated, rushed home to his office, 
sat down to his desk, and dashed off a long, pas- 
sionate letter, in which everything that he would 
have said struggled for a place. 


Should he creep and cringe to this woman, and 
become again the sport of her caprice and co- 


‘ quetry ? 


So ran the turbulent current of his thought 
under the curt commonplaces that he threw into 
the conversation, and after a brief stay he arose, 


’ and with some inarticulate response to Carlotta’s 


Then, cooled , 


by this outlet to his pent-up feelings, he tore ( 


the hotly worded epistle into fragments, fearing 
its reception would awaken but disgust, and 
sent instead a simple note expressing sorrow for 
his rashness of the other day, and pleading as 
his right—a friend’s right, if he could claim no 
more—an interview at her earliest convenience. 

The message touched Carlotta with some 
sense of the misery lying back of it, and she 
signified her pleasure to receive him the ensu- 
ing evening—a period so far in the future that 
it seemed to the impatient lover it would never 
arrive. But it chanced, in course of the day, 
that some further ill-natured and ill-deserved 
gossip about her efforts to entangle St. John 
came to Carlotta, intermingled with fresh re- 
ports of his devotion to Miss Seymour, harden- 
ing her heart, which had begun to melt and 
plead for him; and it furthermore happened 
that when he came hurrying to keep her ap- 
pointment, he. found already sunning in her 
presence one of her co-laborers in the seminary, 
Paul Hermann, Professor of Languages, who 
had just dropped in, as he sometimes did of an 
evening, to discuss matters of art, literature, 
and philosophy, and the meeting to which he 
looked forward to with such feverish impatience 
proved even a more bitter disappointment than 
the refusal of his petition the night before. 
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“Don’t be in haste, St. John,” bowed a very 
cold good-night, and took his departure, just as 
Paul Hermann, thinking that he might possibly 
be de trop, was on the point of retiring. 

Carlotta’s heart gave a quick throb asthe door 
closed behind him, and she could hardly resist 
the impulse to run out and coax him back with 
one loving word; but she said to herself, “I 
will send him a note after the professor leaves, 
and ask him to come again,” and if a foolish 
woman’s dread of making “advances” in mat- 
ters of love had not deterred her from carrying 
this good resolution into effect, once more—even 
at the eleventh hour—there would have been no 
such story as this to tell. 

Even at the eleventh hour—for St. John’s 
mind was made up. He had proposed to Miss 
Seymour when he did not know what he was 
about. He would marry her in the full posses- 
sion of his senses, and that, perhaps, would 
make amends for the wrong without involving 
the humiliation of confession. And so that 
vexatious matter would be disposed of. Carlotta 
was lost to him—he said it over and over, as if 
to spur himself by the pain of the reflection to 
the action he had decided upon—Carlotta was 
lost to him, and the only honorable course to 
pursue, so far as he could see, was to fulfil his 
rashly incurred obligations to the other. And 
without further parley with himself, he went 


It > straight to Fanny Seymour that evening and 
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begged her to name their wedding-day, which, 
with the requisite amount of blushing, object- 
ing, graceful demur, and coquettish approach 
and retreat, she finally fixed three months from 
date—not to be too cruel—and St. John went 
his way, feeling as if the day for his execution 
had been appointed. 

And Carlotta? 

We do not know when the fateful moments of 
our lives are passing. Only when they are gone 
forever beyond recall we see the pivot on which 
our future turns, and sigh, with a kind of dumb, 
helpless misery—If we had done this, or, If we 
had not done that,—but we comfort ourselves in 
the end with thinking we were destined to do just 
as we did. 

So Carlotta tried to reason, but with little 
satisfaction. She never knew all the facts of 
the case, but she apprehended that if she had 
been less mindful of gossip, more attentive to 
the inner voices of conscience and affection, and 
wholly true to her lover as she had promised, 
she would have had less cause for regret, self- 
reproach, and accusation. She was coming to a 
knowledge of her heart through events that 
made that knowledge a guilty burden. With 


all his faults—and she could name a virtue to ‘ 





balance every one—she did love St. John, but 
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it was too late—she said it with a gasping § 


breath—too late to tell him now. Once, twice, > 


thrice the opportunity to restore amicable rela- 
tions between them had knocked at her door, 
and she had refused it welcome. How could 
she know it would never come again, and for 
that her heart would writhe in such a passion 
of sorrow and remorse ? 

In a sort of dull amaze that such things could 
prosper, she heard the rumor of the wedding 
preparations. Ina kind of frozen horror she 
watched the dawning of the wedding-day, feel- 
ing that somehow, in God’s providence, the 
event it was appointed to celebrate must be ar- 
rested. In a strange, awful stupor she went 
through the routine of her daily tasks, counting 
the lessening moments, as she measured time 
for her pupils, until the fatal hour of evening 
arrived. The looked-for intervention had not 
come. The churcli-bell sent forth its merry 
wedding call, and she saw as in a vision the 
bridal procession moving up the aisle and 
sweeping into position before the surpliced 
priest, heard the solemn charge to the parties 
that if either knew any reason why they should 


not be joined in holy wedlock they should then ' 


and there confess it; heard the grave, searching 
questions, and the low, faltering responses, and 
last of all the sacred words so often profaned in 
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application—* Whom God hath joined together 
let no.man put asunder.” 

And under all the smiles and congratulations 
that followed she saw and felt a deeper woe 
than that which breaks in tears and groans over 
open graves and coffined dead. 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 








HERE isnooffice higher than that ofa teacher 
of youth, as there is nothing on earth so pre- 
cious as the mind, soul, and character of a child. 
No office should be regarded with greater respect. 
The first minds in a community should be en- 
couraged to assume it. Parents should do all 
but impoverish themselves to induce those to 
become the guardians and guides of their chil- 
dren. To this good all their show and luxury 
should be sacrificed. There they should be 
lavish while they straiten themselves in every- 
thing else. They should wear the cheapest 
clothes, live on the plainest food, if they can in 
no other way secure to their families the best of 
instruction. They should have no anxiety to 
accumulate property for their children, provided 
they ean place them under influences which will 
awaken their faculties, inspire them with higher 
principles, and fit them to bear a manly part in 
the world. No language can express the cruelty 
and folly of that economy which, to leave a for- 
tune to a child, starves his intellect and impoy- 

erishes his heart.—CHANNING. 
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ANECDOTE OF A CANARY. 
BY M. 0. J. 

N Y canaries at one time had but one young 
bird in the nest, and as they gave to this 
one the care and feeding that three or four 
would have usually shared, the little thing 
nearly lost its life, simply from stuffing. Its 
pouch* was so crammed that it could scarcely 
breathe, and it lay on its back, looking as if it 

would live but a few moments. 

The mother wasted no time, but like a 
human, reasoning creature, went speedily to 
work for its relief. 

What could shedo? She seemed to know 
just what was the matter, and that her little 
one could not live thus burdened. She ran her 


; beak down into its mouth and into the pouch, 


time after time, drawing out the surplus food. 
As soon as this was accomplished, up hopped 
the young bird, as well and bright as ever. 
* Those who have raised canaries have noticed the 
transparent pouch on the neck, into which the food 


passes first, being afterward withdrawn for diges- 
tion. 
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MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD. 


BY J. B. D. 


THIRD PAPER. 


S we have already said, the second stage in 

the life of an insect is that of the larva. 
Into this it enters immediately on issuing from 
the egg. The word larva is Latin, and signifies 
a mask, and was originally adopted by Lin- 
neus, who regarded insects whilst under this 
form as being masked. The term is applied by 
naturalists to the young of all insects, though, 
in popular language, the larve of butterflies 
and moths are called caterpillars; those of 
beetles, wasps, bees, and the like, grubs; and 
the young of house and blow flies, and other 
two-winged insects, are known as maggots, and 
sometimes as worms. The common earth or 
angle worm, however, is not a larva, nor, in- 
deed, do modern naturalists regard it as an 
insect at all. Accepting this popular division, 


we shall, in the present paper, proceed to give, 
as fully as our limits will permit, an account 
of the more interesting points in the history of 
the caterpillars, leaving the grubs and worms 


for our next article. 

On first leaving the egg, the young cater- 
pillars are wonderfully small. The full-grown 
caterpillar of the goat-moth, for instance, is 
seventy-four thousand times heavier than when 
it emerges from the egg; but it seldom attains 
this size in less than three years, Caterpillars, 
however, grow rapidly, being voracious feeders, 
and devoting all their energies to the process 
of eating. A silk-worm often devours its own 
weiglit of mulberry-leaves in a day. Some 
caterpillars are even more voracious, eating in 
less than twenty-four hours twice their own 
weight. Most of them feed at night, remain- 
ing motionless and in a sort of torpor during 
the day. 

With the exception of the young of a great 
number of moths, which live on furs, woollen 
stuffs, hides, lard, and other fatty and animal 
substances, all caterpillars feed on plants, some 
on the flowers, others on the seeds, a few on the 
roots, many on the woody portion of the stems, 
but the far greater number on the leaves. 
Plants the most acrid and poisonous, are no 
more spared than those the most harmless. 
Even the spurge, with its fiery juice, and the 
nettle, armed with its stinging bristles, are the 
favorite food of some sorts of caterpillars. 

It is not a little remarkable that the colors , 


\ 


of caterpillars, as a general rule, are quite 
different from those of the insects into which 
they are finally transformed. Plain and incon- 
spicuous caterpillars will sometimes come out 
resplendently colored butterflies, while, on the 
other hand, some of the plainest butterflies are 
produced from brilliant and attractive cater- 
pillars. Nor is this remarkable difference con- 
fined to color, but is visible in almost the whole 
of the exterior structure of the two forms of the 
same insect. Yet, by skilful dissection, the 
future butterfly can plainly be seen under the 
skin of the caterpillar, complete in all its parts 
—wings, antenne, trunk, everything. They 
are only in the bud, so to speak, and appear 
out of proportion from being so closely folded 
up. Still, they are there, as the embryo of the 
plant is in the seed, or as the rudiments of the 
leaf or the flower lie folded in the bud. 

The bodies of caterpillars are generally com- 
posed of twelve segments, or rings, besides the 
head, with nine spiracles, or breathing-holes, 
on each side. The head is of a hard, horny 
nature, with six small, shiny, distinct spots 
upon it, which are regarded as simple eyes. 
Generally, in caterpillars of this latitude, the 
head is smooth; but, in those of tropical coun- 
tries, it is often curiously armed with spikes, 
prickles, and other extraordinary appendages. 
The mouth is adapted for cutting, tearing, and 
chewing the substances on which the cater- 
pillar feeds, These are very various, and ex- 
tremely different from the food of the perfect 
insect. In the mouth, also, in the middle of a 
broad under lip, is situated the spinning appa- 
ratus of those species, as the silk-worm, for in- 
stance, which, when they change into the pupa 
or chrysalis, envelop themselves in cocoons. 
It is a small, elongated, hollow organ, with a 
single opening, and capable of being lengthened 
or shortened, and moved about in all direc- 
tions, at will. 

The thorax, comprising the first three seg- 
ments of the body, is furnished with three pairs 
of legs, hard, scaly, and armed with hooks, 
representing the legs of the perfect insect. 
Besides these, caterpillars have from four to 
ten false legs, or pro-legs, as they are called, 
the last pair being situated at the hinder end 
of the body. These false legs are soft, mem- 
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branous, and fleshy, and take, according to the 
will of the animal, very different forms, con- 
tracting or expanding, as the case may be. 
They are provided at their extremities with a 
sort of circlet of minute hooks, which aid the 
caterpillar in holding on to the branches of 
shrubs. All the legs are very short, being, in 
fact, rather feet than legs. 

The various forms, numbers, and positions 
of these supplementary soft feet, produce great 
differences in the mode of walking of caterpil- 
lars. Those provided with eight or ten, dis- 
tributed along the body, walk with short, quick 
steps, and a slight, wave-like motion. Others, 
in proportion as the number of false legs is less, 
and the space between the legs increases, walk 
in a more irregular and quaint manner. One 
with only four supplementary legs, for instance, 
begins its first step by humping its back, and 
curving into an arch the middle portion of its 
body, where there are no legs. The position 
thus taken is pretty nearly in shape like the 
Greek letiera. It then finishes the step by 
lifting the six true legs clear, and carrying the 
middle and fore part of its body forward till a 
full-length position is again reached. The same 
movementsare repeated in all subsequent steps. 
It must be understood, however, that these 
loopers, or measuring-worms, as we call them, 
from their peculiar mode of walking, as if they 
were measuring off their way, cannot shorten 
or lengthen their bodies, like other caterpillars, 
but only bend them, 

There are many species of these looper cater- 
pillars which have the power of fixing them- 
selves by the two hind feet to the stem of a leaf 
or twig, and stretching themselves out as 
straight and as stiff as a rod, so that, being in 
shape and color very like a twig of the tree or 
bush on the leaves of which they feed, they can 
scarcely be detected, even by the closest ob- 
server. They remain in this position, motion- 
less and rigid, for hours together—a feat of 
strength, says a French naturalist, “which the 
most skilful of our acrobats, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, which all the Leotards of the pres- 
ent day, and those who are to succeed them, 
can never accomplish.” “If one considers,” 
writes Reaumer, “how far we are from having 
in the muscles of our arms a force capable of 
supporting us in such attitudes as these, we 
must own that the power of the muscles in these 
animals is prodigious.” 

All caterpillars change their skins many 
times during their lives; and the skins or cases 
they cast are so complete that they might be 
taken for entire caterpillars. The hairs, the 
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cases of the Jegs, the claws, the hard and solid 
parts covering the head, the jaws—all these are 
found in the skin which the insect abandons, 
Nor is this all. The internal skin of the sto- 
mach, of the intestines, of the spiracles, or 
breathing pipes, are also thrown off. While 
undergoing this process, the caterpillar does not 
eat, but absorbs the fat beneath the outer skin, 
It loses fts customary activity, and becomes 
motionless and languid. Its color fades, the 
skin gradually dries up, and finally splits below 
the back, on the second or third ring. The 
part of the body opposite the split continues to 
swell, and rising above the sides of the fissure, 
lengthens and widens it like a wedge. The 
upper portion of the body, corresponding to the 
first four rings or segments, is thus laid bare, 
and the caterpillar hasan opening large enough 
to allow it to leave its old skin. This exces- 
sively laborious operation is finished in a very 
short time. The new dress in which the cater- 
pillar now appears is bright and fresh in its 
tints, and the colors and markings are often 
considerably different from those of the rejected 
skin. The insect, also, becomes all at once so 
much enlarged in size, that one can scarcely 
conceive how it could have been contained in 
the old skin, out of which it has just crept. 
The cast skin is frequently so very perfect that 
it might almost be supposed to be the cater- 
pillar itself. 

The skin of some caterpillars is naked; that 
of others is furnished with hairs or bristles, or 
thorns, hard, inflexible, and sharp-pointed. The 
spines of one species are as hard as iron wire. 
The hairs on many of our American eaterpil- 
lars sting like nettles, blistering the skin when 
touched, and have even been known to cause 
the death of persons stung by them. 

The caterpillars of several butterflies and 
moths live in large societies, in habitations, or 
tents, sometimes of a pyramidal form, and con- 
structed by their united labor and ingenuity, 
In all the nests of these social caterpillars, care 
is taken to leave apertures for going out and 
in, the laborers seeming to agree among them- 
selves as to the particular points where these 
doors are to be left. It is remarkable, also, 
that, however far they may ramble from their 
nest, they never fail to find their way back 
when a shower of rain or night-fall renders shel- 
ter necessary. How they do this will be diszov- 
ered by a close examination of their path, which 
will be found carpeted with silk-—not a single 
caterpillar moving an inch without leaving in 
the road behind a silken thread, as a guide for 
others to follow after him, and to facilitate his 
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I solid own return, All these social caterpillars, asa 2 the title of “the queen of butterflies,” given to 
ee consequence, move more or less in proces- ( it by the old English naturalist, Dr. Mouffet, 
ndons, sionary order, each following the line of march 5 in the early part of the sixteenth century. It 
he Bto- which the first chance traveller has marked ¢ is very easily to be recognized by the pea- 
es, bal out with his silken line. Hence they are often § cock’s eyes, to the number of four, one on each 
While called processionary caterpillars. 2 wing, which have gained for it the name it 
—— Many caterpillars construct protective and ‘ bears. The eyes on the upper wings are reddish 
* skin, concealing cases or sheathes by agglutinating to- ) in the centre, and surrounded ‘by a yellowish 
sities gether various substances. Some roll together ; circle. Those on the lower ones are blackish, 
8, the leaves, and fix them by threads, thus form- 5 with a delicate, violaceous-gray circle around 
below ing a dwelling for themselves; and a few bur- 2 them, spotted with blue. 

The row out galleries in the substance of leaves. The peacock appears first in the spring, a 
ues to The caterpillar of the clothes-moth forms itself ‘ second time in the summer, and not unfre- 
ne a covering out of the long hairs of the cloth 2 quently again in the fall. It is met with in 

The upon which it feeds, and, like all caterpillars ; woods, in lucerne fields, and in gardens. The 
to the that feed under cover, it would sooner perish of ) caterpillars feed upon nettles, and are of a gre- 
bare, starvation than eat without this protection. ¢ garious habit, eating, in closely compacted 
ough Another very minute caterpillar, of a family } flocks, on the same branch, and moving off to- 
tied of small moths often found feeding on the ? gether to a fresh one when necessary. “They 
eet leaves of pear-trees, forms an ingeniously are of a velvety black, with white dots. Each 
nail constructed tent for its habitation. This tent 2 of the segments of the body, with the excep- 
- is from a quarter of an inch fo an inch in ¢ tion of the first, bears six spiny branches, more 
sm height, and about the thickness of an oat-straw. ) or less covered with small, stiff hairs. The 
jected It is composed of a piece of the leaf, not cut ; chrysalis, generally fixed to the leaves of the 
sedend out from the whole thickness, however, but \ plant upon which the caterpillar feeds, is at 
wed artfully separated from the upper layers, as a 2 first greenish, then brownish, and is ornamented 
ed iin person might separate one of the leaves of ( with golden spots. 
rey papers from a sheet of pasteboard. » = 
t that The caterpillar of another moth, which feeds 2 7 , 
cater. on the lichens growing upon stone walls, builds ‘ A Mortuer’s Inrivence.—A toot finds.he 

itself a movable tent formed of detached grains 2 cannot make his way in the world without 
that of stone, bound together with silk. Under this honesty and industry, so that, although his 
es, Or it goes about feeding until ready to enter the father’s father’s example may do much, he has 

The chrysalis state, when it fastens its tent to the ? t? depend upon his own exertions. He must 
iad stone and spins its cocoon. Still another cater- work, he must be honest, or he cannot attain to 
rpil- pillar selects the down from the catkins of ) 2°Y enviable rank. But the tender soothings 
whea willows, which it joins together, fibre by fibre, ( Of @ mother, her sympathy, her devotedness, 
7 . into the shape of a muff, which it carries about ) er forgiving temper—all this sinks deep in a 

with it as a protection while feeding. ; child’s heart; and let him wander ever so Wide, 
and Some caterpillars seem to have a wonderful ( let him err, or let him lead a life of virtue, the 
pinta power to resist severe cold, and authenticated ) T¢membrance of all this comes like a holy 

- instances are on record of their revival after ‘ calm over his heart, and he weeps that he has 
uity, being frozen stiff. They have, in fact, been ) offended her, or he rejoices that he has lis- 

care brought back to active life, after freezing so ; tened to her disinterested, gentle admonition. 

and hard as to clink like stones when thrown into § Tes ce ed 

neal a glass. In our every-day life we meet with men of 
- But space will not permit us to go further fine talents and acknowledged literary or scien- 
i into this interesting subject, and we shall con- ) tific abilities, whose usefulnessis much impaired 
“ k clude our present paper with a brief reference 0 by their dietetic excesses. Many of them may 

‘* to the fine illustration we give this month of { not be conscious of the injury wronght by the 

wel one of the most charming of the Vanessa group >) highly-seasoned meats and drinks of which 

wich of butterflies—the Vanessa Jo, or Peacock But- ; they are so fond, to body and brain; and when 
hich terfly. It is a very common, but always at- } indigestion, dyspepsia, headache, or neuralgia, 
ngle tractive European species. There isa pleasing ? drive them groaning to the physician, they 
gin elegance in the contour of its wings, and an ; suddenly realize the gastronomic improprieties 


= incomparable freshness in their general color, ) of which they are guilty, and whose penalties 
| brick-red though it be, which go far to justify { they now undergo. 
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JACQUELINE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER V. 

~~ Squire Thayne reached home that 

day, after his interview with Philip 
Draper, he found company—pleasant company 
he saw by Jacqueline’s face as she came to 
meet him, that face which he knew like a book, 
better even than his favorite ones, which is 
saying a great deal. 

The company in this case proved to be Syd- 
ney Weymouth, the son of the head proprietor 
of the woollen factories. Squire Thayne had 
hardly seen him since he set out from Hedge- 
rows, a bright, young stripling, more dian a 
decade ago, to prepare for college. The elderly 
man looks at the younger now, with the bright, 
shrewd eyes under the gray, bushy brows; 
thinks what a fine, stalwart-looking fellow he 
is; wonders how mich of the old man, his 
father’s stuff, there is in him; if, with a certain 
inherited basis of the elder Wey mouth’s shrewd- 
ness and energy, there is an essentially finer and ( 
deeper nature, out of which life will have a 
chance to work something more than a pros- 
perous moneyed man. Otherwise, with all his 
good looks and agreeable ways, he will not 
occupy a very high altitude in Squire Thayne’s 
estimation, the man having his own standard 
of judging of his kind, giving to thinking, if 
not often to saying, of many a swimmingly 
prosperous business-man of his acquaintance— 
“ Little more, after all, come to line and plum- 
met him, than another poor old Dives, when 
‘thy soul shall be required of thee.’ ” 

I am not just certain whether Squire Thayne 
had ever said this of the successful proprietor 
of the woollen factories or not. The two were 
townsmen and neighbors, and Squire Thayne 
liked to have an hour’s talk with the man; and 
at a certain level the two got on admirably, 
although, had Stephen Weymouth had any 
idea what was going on in the silent, shrewd 
brain of his companion regarding himself, he 
would have been, to say the least, startled. 
But Squire Thayne liked to talk with all sorts 
of men. He had none of Jacqueline’s fastidi- 
ousness, or could put it into the background 
better than she, and was not so easily bored. 

He met his guest cordially. And they were 
the kind of men to fall at once into easy talk 
together. There was no trouble here to find 
something to say to each other, as there often 
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is between people who have long been apart, 
and whose interests and experiences have 
widely diverged meanwhile. 

Jacqueline looked wonderfully animated. It 
appeared that for the last two hours she and 
young Weymouth had been keeping up a brisk 
conversation. She had always liked her old 
playfellow; and now he came, setting ajar with 
his words, ‘his very presence even, the gates 
and doors of her childhood, and he looked in 
upon old happy scenes as our to-morrows will 
always turn and look upon our yesterdays, and 
it began to seem to her that they were once 
more just boy and girl sitting together, with 
only the same old, bounding life and careless 
fun and talk going on between them, 

Philip Weymouth had been easily prevailed 
upon to remain to lunch; and it transpired 
then that he had not forgotten the last time he 
sat in the pleasant little breakfast-room, and 
Jacqueline was his hostess. Yet he never once 
complimented her on her improvement in per- 
son or mind during this long interval, as most 
men certainly would most women who had de- 
served it less than Jacqueline Thayne. Cer- 
tainly Sydney Weymouth would have done 
that most gracefully to any other woman whom 
he knew; and herein you have one key to the 
man’s character. 

After Squire Thayne’s arrival, the conversa- 
tion swelled into wider channels; and here, too, 
the guest sustained himself fully. It was years 
since the elder gentleman had been abroad, but 
he never forgot anything he had once seen. 
And it happened that young Weymouth’s lines 
of travel had fallen largely into those which 
Squire Thayne had followed more than a 
couple of decades before. 

Jacqueline was content to listen to the two 
now, although she was no stranger to the whole 
ground, having been over it so often with her 
uncle. Indeed, she quite unconsciously often 
slipped in some remark which showed so 
familiar an acquaintance with the subject that 
Sydney Weymouth was thoroughly amazed. 

On one of these occasions he said to her— 
“You say you have never been abroad, Miss 
Jacqueline, and yet, if I had in the least for- 
gotten the native, downright truthfulness of my 
old playfellow, you would compel me to doubt 
your word. Why, there isn’t a woman, Squire 
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Thayne,” turning to that gentleman, “in a ) young Weymouth—*I know her of old, and it 
hundred, who has been on the ground, who is ( sounds just like her—so much, indeed, that if 


familiar with these details your niece knows 
by heart. What does it mean ?” 

Jacqueline laughed in that clear, softly 
amused way which Sydney Weymouth had 
not forgotten. “Uncle Alger and I have 
taken the journey so many times in the old 
library together, that it would be an unan- 
swerable proof of my stupidity if I knew no 
more about these things than I should, having 
been there once to see with my own eyes. 
Why, I was fairly brought up on his travels 
and tumblings about the world.” 

“The truth is,” said Squire Thayne, looking 
at his niece as he never looked at anything 
else on earth, “ my conscience is always twing- 
ing and twitting me of playing the part of 
some old medieval guardian toward my little 
girl, I’ve kept her shut up here at Hedgerows 
as young maidens were kept in the days when 
itwas unsafe for them to wander outside the 
sight of the moat and towers of their own 
feudal castles; and she has made me believe 
she liked it better than anything else in the 
world, and whenever my conscience has pricked 
me into settling it that we should set out for 
Europe without delay, she has found some 
excellent excuse for putting it off another year. 
She is good at those things when she fancies 
Iam putting myself out to please her; but the 
truth of it is, 1 saw through the sophistry all 
the time, and the shame of it is, I was selfish 
enough to act on it.” 

“Now, Uncle Alger, I’ve waited patiently for 
you to make your peroration,” laughed Jac- 
queline gayly, “but I warn you it is the last 
time I shall sit thus meekly by and hear you 
anathematize yourself without interfering. As 
for being shut up in feudal castles, and things 
of that sort, I assure you, Mr. Weymouth, 
there has never a winter gone by, since I 
left the middle of my teens, that we have not 
duly made a journey to the city, and I’ve 
plunged into crowds and excitements until I 
grew thoroughly tired and bored, and plead 
hard to be brought back to Hedgerows. I 
own, when Uncle Alger started the going 
abroad project, I’ve always said, and I only 
wish all my remarks had been as sensible and 
to the point—‘ If I live, there’s plenty of time 
for all that yet; if I die, what’s the difference, 
Unele Alger.’ ” 

Both the gentlemen laughed. “ Yes, that is 
precisely what her answer has been,” said Jac- 
queline’s uncle. 

“I do not in the least doubt it,” answered 
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I had heard the speech alone, I should have 
been certain it came from my old playmate, 
Miss Jacqueline Thayne.” 

“Why, was I really in the habit of once 
amusing you with my speeches?” inquired 
Jacqueline, with perfect innocence. 

Her guest lifted his eyebrows—“I think you 
were,” he said. “I trust you have not out- 
grown the habit.” 

A little while after this—I am sure I have 
lost the links, I only know they had drifted 
out again on the current of young Weymouth’s 
travels—he was relating some amusing anec- 
dotes which had transpired during a day’s 
visit to Versailles. He could tell a story well, 
this Sydney Weymouth. He could eatch ail 
the bright, picturesque points of an event, and 
adapt it to his hearers, too. 

His listeners evidently enjoyed his talk, 
but Versailles was a prolific topic, and started 
a long discussion on art and the times of 
Louis XIV. 

At that name Jacqueline burst in—“ Let me 
warn you in time, Mr. Weymouth, that you 
are approaching dangerous ground. My Un- 
cle Alger is the most charitable man in the 
world; and for all kinds of human lapses and 
infirmities he has the broadest sympathy and 
pity; but when it comes to the Bourbons and 
the Stuarts, his native kindliness fails him. 
The crdwned heads who bore those names seem 
to be to him an impersonation of every kind of 
evil.” 

Her uncle rubbed his hands and laughed. 
“Find some good thing to tell me of the races,” 
he said. “What a track of desolation and 
death they leave through history! What for- 
giveness can an honest, native-born American, 
brought up on George Washington, nurtured 
on the grand old names of the Revolution, 
have for men like these, with all the hard, 
merciless vices of the despot in almost every 
one of them, whether you find it under the 
grace and splendid presence of Louis XIV., that 
magnificent Sardanapalus, or of his cousin, 
that hard, merciless, obstinate bigot, James IT. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
stands against one, the drowning and torturing 
the Scotch Covenanters the other, and for the 
work they did, and the misery they wrought, 
God may forgive Stuart and Bourbon, but 
how shall the man who reads history ? 

“One can only do it, remembering how every 
particle of the sacred and anointed skin and 
bones for which they had so high a regard has 
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blown, long before this, as Dickens puts it in , 


his felicitous way, to ‘dust impalpable.’ ” 


“JT certainly share your feelings, Squire , 


Thayne, with regard to both races,” answered 
Sydney Weymouth, “only I think my histori- 
cal aversions include a good many other names 
besides those of Stuart and Bourbon. They 


were no worse, it seems to me, than a host of 2 


others we might name.” 


“No; but they sinned, like Judas, against ‘ 


light.” 

“Look at poor Elizabeth Gaunt arranging 
the fagots which were to burn her, on the.very 
threshold of the eighteenth century ; and think 
of that magnificent monster, Louis XIV., drain- 
ing the very life-blood of a nation—that’s no 
fine metaphor, but a plain, downright fact this 
time—to adorn his palaces, and deck his mis- 
tresses, and make a blaze of splendor about his 
royal self. Ah! I ground my teeth thinking 
of it all among the splendid columns and glow- 
ing canvas of Versailles,” 

“Yes, it sets an American’s heart and brain 
at work, as he gazes on all that splendor,” re- 


plied Sydney Weymouth, and I really believe § 


he fancied, for the moment, that he felt all he 
was saying. 


“But,” said Jacqueline, “what aretribution , 


the gods, grinding their mills slowly through 
the centuries, have ground out for both fami- § 


lies! Think of that cup of red wrath, the 


French Revolution, which the Bourbons drank ‘ 
to its bitter dregs, and of the Stuarts, wander- , 


ing, uncrowned and homeless, about the world, 
their kingdom lost, their very name a scoff and 
by-word.” 


“And think of that monster, King Bomba § 
of Naples, and that wretched Isabella of ? 


The flourishing green bay-tree cut 
Thank God! oh! thank 


Spain ! 
down to the roots, 
God !” 

Squire Thayne’s voice reminded me strongly 
of the grand old fervor of some Methodist elder. 

This, of course, was a side issue in the talk, 
yet I could not fail to put it down, letting you, 
as it does, into one side of the characters of 
these people; but the conversation got back 
again on more personal and local grounds. 

They talked of Hedgerows, and of the people, 
and of the changes; of which latter, in the 


prosiest town, a decade must always have a ( 
large share; and of Sydney’s father, and how 
well he bore his years; and of the elder man’s { 
desire that his son should settle down into a ‘ 
resident of Hedgerows, and a partnership in the 
factories—a solid, prosperous berth enough for ( 


any young man, 
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This brought back to Squire Thayne thescene 
which he had witnessed that morning in the 
office. He spoke now. “Isee, Weymouth, your 
father has a new superintendent. I met him 
at the office when I dropped in on business 
to-day.” 

“Yes. Philip Draper is a good fellow— 
companionable, too, on a sail or a tramp; a 
man of culture, also—out of college not very 
long ago. I expect he’s had some tough, 
up-hill work of it through life, although he 
never says much of himself.” 

“T liked the fellow heartily,” said Jacque- 
line’s uncle. “ There’s good stuff in him. He 
impressed me strongly at this interview.” 

Jacqueline looked at her uncle. She knew 
better than anybody else what strong praise 
this was, coming from him. She felt a mo- 
mentary curiosity to see this superintendent, 
but forgot it the next in listening to her guest, 

Somehow, though he was not really conscious 
of it, this praise grated a little on Sydney Wey- 
mouth; he could not for his life have told 
why, only from that time he did not like 
Philip Draper as well as he had done—had a 
vague feeling of antagonism impalpable as 
mist toward him. 

He answered again—-“Draper’s a_ bright 
fellow, and seems to give very good satisfac. 
tion at the works.” No very ardent praise, 
you see. 

Perhaps the fact struck Squire Thayne. He 
was a man given to observing small things, 
but, with all his shrewdness, his great heart 
always kept him from growing. cynical and 
morose over the weaknesses of his kind- 
such a good, broad, genial man to the core, that 
I love to write about him. 

It was almost sunset before Sydney Wey- 
mouth took his departure. He would be sure 
to come again soon, and you might be certain 
he would be welcome when he did, from the 
kind of invitation which he carried away both 
from host and hostess. 

Jacqueline, between her fastidiousness and 
her real soft-heartedness, was frequently driven 
to straits when it came to the temperature of 
her invitations to the Manse, as her uncle had 
a comical habit of calling their home. 

The commonplace, half-pretentious type of 
people bored her immensely; she had no pa 
tience with it; was always relieved when its 
time came for leave-taking; yet when it came 
to letting anybody leave their threshold with- 
out carrying away a last warm sense of wel- 
come, her heart always roused itself to the 
rescue, with sundry little reminders of cou- 
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science lest she should overstep the bounds of \ 
truthfulness even in inviting a neighbor to call. ) 

Her uncle and she had accompanied their ¢ 
guest to the door. After he had gone, they 
stood there a moment, looking at the splendor 
of color in the sunset. 

“JT wish Ruskin was here to see that,” said 
Jacqueline, who had been deep in his “ Modern ° 
Painters” of late. ‘ 

Her uncle did not answer. He was looking ‘ 

) 
> 


mamas 


at one cloud which stood out long and fiery 

from the bronze heap behind like some lofty ‘ 
human figure, golden mists seeming to sweep ; 
away on one side like yellow, floating tresses } 
of a woman, , 

“What are you thinking of that cloud?” ; 
asked Jacqueline, seeing where his gaze rested. 5 

“Tt was only one of my foolish fancies, child. ‘ 
But it seems to me Boadicea must have looked 4 
something like that when she rode down in her ) 
chariot in her crimson robes and floating hair, ; 
to meet the Roman legions on the field of ) 
Camaladonum. The grand old Britoness! What 2 
a figure she makes on that background of his- ; 
tory! One brave heart, and that a woman’s, ) 
defying the pride and power of the world!” 

“Yes, it was glorious !” answered Jacqueline, 5 
“ And with a little imagination you can have ‘ 
the whole battle-scene drawn out for you in the § 
clouds up there. All the gray masses on the left > 
are the Roman legions, with the horsemen and ; 
the banners, and the eagle whose beak has torn § 
‘The noble heart of Britain, and left it gorily quiver- , 

ing.’ 
And then on the other side are the soldiers, > 
with their forest of darts and bucklers, and the ; 
chariots and the scythes, and Boadicea, with her 
fair hair and her floating raiment, in the front. 
A grand figure, as you say, Uncle Alger.” 5 

And while they gazed, the whole dulled and 
blurred slowly, until the tall figure of Boadicea, 
and the chariots with scythes, and the Roman § 
legions with their banners and horsemen, were > 
first one huge brownish mass, and then a heap ? 
of light gray. 

“Come in, it’s chilly,’ said Jacqueline’s , 
uncle, closing the door, as the fall wind crawled 
up from the distant marshes, where it had been 
hiding all day, \ 

“Well, what do you think of young Wey- }) 
mouth ?” asked Jacqueline as soon as they re- 
gained the room. 

“T like him. He’s agreeable and intelligen*. > 
I'm really pleased to see he’s turned out so ? 
well,” said Squire Thayne, glad to say the very } 
best he could of the son of his old townsman > 
and neighbor—Jacqueline’s old playmate, too. ) 


‘ uncle. 


> not fail to touch and interest her. 
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She answered with animation—“I think he 
is all you say, Uncle Alger. I don’t know 
when I’ve enjoyed a visit so much as I have 
this one. Sydney—I can’t help going back to 
the old name—seems to have studied, and seen, 
and thought to some purpose all these years. I 
always liked him, you know.” 

“Yes; he was a bright boy,” answered her 
And then the tea-bell rang. 

During the meal, Squire Thayne related to 
his niece the scene which he had witnessed that 
day in the factory office. Such a story could 
After her 
uncle was through, she made sundry inquiries 
about Philip Draper, very much what a wo- 
man would be likely to do, the principal points 
referring to his looks and address, 

“T really should like to see him,” she 
said. 

“T intend you shall,” replied her uncle. 

“Tt must be dull work for the poor fellow, a 
stranger, too, shut up here at Hedgerows.” 

“T saw that by the way his face brightened 
when I asked him out here.” 

Sydney Weymouth, walking leisurely home 
that night, switching off with his cane the 
leaves from some hazel clumps on either side 
of the road, thought to himself that he had had 
a capital visit that afternoon, and that Jacque- 
line Thayne had made a grand sort of woman, 
handsomer, too, than he could have ever fancied 
possible, remembering her thin, colorless child- 
hood. 

She interested, stimulated him. She had 
always done that, with her bright, quaint ways 
and face when they were boy and girl together. 
He compared her with all the other women 
whom he had known, and she stood, to quote 
his own thoughts—and if he had been truly 
and inwardly capable of appreciating such a 
woman he would never have had so coarse and 
flippant a thought of Jacqueline Thayne— 
“head and shoulders above them all.” 

Beyond that, it came upon him ail of a sud- 
den that it might be worth his while to try and 
win this Jacqueline Thayne for his wife. 

She was not precisely the kind of woman he 
had fancied, in an indolent way, would some- 
time wear and do honor to his name; but there 
was a strength and flavor about her which he 
relished, and which made other women seem 
dreadfully insipid when he came to compare 
them with this girl. Jacqueline would interest 
and amuse him always, he thought, and he 
should never get tired of her, which he should, 
for a dead certainty, of an ordinary woman. 

“The dash and sparkle in her, the brave, 
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proud, fiery spirit”—you will bear in mind here ( 
I am quoting Sydney Weymouth’s thoughts— } 


suited him. 


thing better worth having, if a man once got it, 
than most women’s. 


Now, whatever was best and choicest in the 


world, Sydney Weymouth had a feeling be- 
longed of right to himself—a wife among the 
rest. It is true, in the midst of all these 
thoughts which made so strongly for Jacque- 
line, he had a few secret misgivings.. He was 
a little afraid of something in her, he could not 
precisely tell what; but it was a certain disre- 
gard of the world’s opinion, a courage and 
downrightness which he had a little fear might 
be masculine. 

But he remembered the smile with which 
she had looked up in her uncle’s face that after- 
noon—the womanly sweetness, and tenderness, 
and devotion that shone out of hereyes. “Once 
let that girl love a man, and I wouldn’t be 
afraid to trust her,” thought Sydney Wey- 
mouth, switching off more leaves, and not no- 


ticing how the sunset dashed a red flood of 


wine over them: 

The young man thought, too, how it would 
suit his fatherand his mother to see him settle 
down in Hedgerows with Jacqueline Thayne for 
his wife. There would be a handsome fortune 
waiting for her in Squire Thayne’s will, for 
everything the man possessed would, of course, 
fall plump into his niece’s lap. 

“That consideration would not weigh so 
heavily with me as it would with father,” 
thought Sydney Weymouth, possibly with a 
faint notion that there was something slightly 
mercenary or material in that “consideration,” 
and when you came to money there was noth- 
ing miserly about him. “I’ve a foundation at 
hand, and prospects in store which, thank the 
gods, set me quite above any need of fortune- 
hunting in the way of a wife.” 

Through all this it never once entered Syd- 
ney Weymouth’s thoughts to ask himself 
whether he was worthy of Jacqueline Thayne, 
whether he was the man to make her happy. 

He took all that for granted. He certainly 


Moreover, he had a secret feeling ¢ 
that Jacqueline Thayne’s heart would be some- ‘ 
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had a general wish and intention to treat well ( 


the woman who should be his wife, and it was 


his settled conviction that if any man in the 


world possessed every qualification necessary 
to promote the pride and happiness of such a 
woman, that man was pre-eminently Sydney 
Weymouth. 

Turning an angle of the road, he came sud- 
denly upon Philip Draper. 


The two young ) 
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men shook hands cordially, and walked some 
distance together—their way lying in the same 
direction. 

There was no shade of difference in the man. 
ner of either, as they talked about the weather 
and the news, and had over their jokes, and 
one quoted a scrap of Horace, and another com- 
plemented it with a smack of Virgil. And 
it may be that that unacknowledged feeling 
of antagonism made young Weymouth a little 
more pronounced in his cordiality to his friend, 
for he had never said more heartily than he did 
when the two parted at the corner, “Don’t 
turn the cold shoulder, Draper, as you’ve been 
doing of late, on an old crony. Show your face 
up at the house a little more frequently.” 

The other made fair promises, but Sydney 
Weymouth did not inform his friend where 
himself had been that afternoon, nor allude in 
the remotest degree to the Thaynes. 


CHAPTER VI. 

For several days Philip Draper had been 
promising himself that he would accept Squire 
Thayne’s invitation to his house, and yet, when 
the time came, he always found some excellent 
excuse for putting it off, all the while secretly 
desiring to go. 

He was no coward, this Philip Draper. 
Whatsoever, thus far, life had brought him to 
do, he had not failed in the prompt, brave 
doing. Once show him that his work lay that 
way, and he would have gone to the wilderness 
and faced all the dragons that haunted it; but 
for some unaccountable reason the young 
man—not so very young either, for he was deep 
among his thirties, did shrink from walking up 
to the front door of the Gothic stone cottage, 
with its quiet, medieval air behind its greenery 
of clumps and shrubs. 

I think Philip Draper had a vague, blind 
instinct that across that threshold some fate 
waited for him. It was singular how often at 
this time his thoughts were hovering about the 
inmates of that quiet house, between the pine 
woods and the widening of the river; but you 
must remember, despite the outward bustle 
and activity of the superintendent’s life at this 
time, how essentially lonely and barren one 
side of it was, the deepest and best. So in the 
midst of driving bargains with sharp dealers in 
piles of wool, in the midst of all the jar and 
thunder of the vast machinery, as he mounted 
one story after another of the vast building, 4 
face so misty, so much like a vision or a cloud 
that he was hardly aware of it himself, floated 
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were 
before Philip Draper, but its faint, pure, 
shadowy lineaments were those of the woman 
whom he had seen when he stood under the 
bridge, and the face was drawn clear and pure 
as some rare sculpture against the murk and 
the shadows of the coming night. 

He feli a craving curiosity to know more of 
the owner of that face, and of her uncle, who 
kad made so strong an impression on the young 
man; yet though the way had been smoothed 


for him to the very threshold of the Thaynes, § 
and it was the most natural thing in the world | 


for him to take it, Philip Draper never actu- 
ally found himself on the road. ' 

One day, however, going home, if his board- 
ing-house must, in want of a better, stand for 
that name, Philip Draper came plump upon 
Squire Thayne in his buggy. The latter was 
going home, the name in his case representing 
a fact. 

“ Ah! how do you do, sir?” he said, drawing 
up at once, and offering his hand with great 
cordiality. “I’m on the road home. Jump 
in and go out to supper with me.” 

The younger man hesitated an instant, and 
then took the current which came in his way. 
He sprang into the buggy, and in an instant 
young Draper found himself bowling along the 
road after Squire Thayne’s brown mare. 

Ten minutes’ ride brought the two home. 
Squire Thayne showed his guest right into the 
library. You know already what sort of rcom 
that was; and I hope by this time you have 
seen far enough into Philip Draper’s real self 
to fancy how this would strike him on first 
sight. He heard his host go to the foot of the 
stairs and call—“ My bairnie! my bairnie!” 

I may as well say here that Squire Thayne 
had had an old Scotch nurse, who had woven 
her own homely vernacular all through his 
first decade. Squire Thayne clung to the 
broad old Scotch through all his after life, 
loved it dearly, as any good man loves the 
seents and sounds of his childhood. It was 
always cropping out in his talk. 

Philip Draper heard a swift rustle of wo- 
man’s garments along the staircase, and there 
was a low murmur of voices, and some soft 
laughter between, and then the door opened, 
and Squire Thayne came in and introduced 
his niece to Philip Draper in his own fashion ; 
for the individuality and the deep humor of 
the man made him always go through with 
these little ceremonies not exactly after any 
prescribed form. 

So the man and the woman looked at each 
other. Jacqueline Thayne wore this evening 
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a white dress, with some little woollen jacket 
in dark blue, for the days were getting shorter 
and colder. It was as simple a toilet as possi- 
ble, you see; but the white and the soft blue 
gathered about her throat were very becoming. 
Perhaps she looked unusually well this even- 
ing. I do not know. 

This, then, was the face, shadowy, and misty, 
and sweet, which had been floating before 
Philip Draper all these days. I only know 
that when he beheid it, it seemed to him such 
a face as he had been dreaming of all his life, 
and in his eyes it wore some divine sweetness, 
and radiance, and loveliness, and that he 
thought of Helen, and of Guinevere, as she 
rode out from her silken tent to meet King 
Arthur; and of Enid, as she sat in her frayed 
and faded garments by her wounded knight, 
Geraint, and lifted up her tearful face to the 
gaze of wicked old Earl Doorn; and of all the 
beautiful women he had ever read and dreamed 
about. 

Now, Jacqueline Thayne would have made 
no such impression on the eyes of most men as 
she came into the library that afternoon. Every 
man has his own ideal and type of beauty, I 
suppose. 

It happened that Jacqueline Thayne’s face, 
the strong, delicate outlines, the dark browns 
of hair and eyes, the faint touches of color, was 
above all others the type which suited Philip 
Draper. 

The girl looked at the man, too, as she shook 
hands with him—a rather scrutinizing gaze, 
for she was a little near-sighted. I do not 
think the face struck her particularly at first 
sight. It was not so handsome as her uncle’s 
or Sydney Weymouth’s, she probably thought; 
and yet she would find all the time that if there 
was any disappointment in Philip Draper’s 
face, it came with the first glance. The more 
you looked at it, the more you found in it of 
power, strength of the heart and soul which 
lay behind it. 

Neither do I think, in the talk which fol- 
lowed during the next half hour, and which 
really had little worth setting down here, that 
Philip Draper showed himself .at his best—at 
least to the girl, When it came to her uncle, 
he got on better. 

To say the man was embarrassed, or, worse 
yet, bashful, in the presence of this woman, 
would seem to take away from him all the 
elements of a hero. Yet, for awhile, he never 
came so near feeling awkward and ill at ease 
in his life, as he did with that girl’s bright, 
calm eyes upon him; his ideas never seemed 
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so slow, his faculties so little at his command, 
as was proved by his thoughts, which kept on 
in a kind of chiding undercurrent—“ Rouse up, 
man! What’s the matter with you? Don’t 
make a fool of yourself.” 

Jacqueline did not share in any secret feel- 
ing of this sort. She could not help taking an 
interest in the man of whom her uncle had re- 
lated such a story as the one he had witnessed 
in the office; but for all that she would have 
found a good deal more to say—have probably 
enjoyed the first half hour a good deal better, 
if Sydney Weymouth had sat in Philip Dra- 
per’s place. 
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Squire Thayne, however, in the depths of ‘ 


his cool, sagacious mind, had come to the con- 
clusion that there was something in this man, 
whether it lay on the surface or not, and he 
set about angling for it skilfully. 

By the time they got out to supper he was a 
good deal thawed. People with much essen- 
tially in common, with wide, eternal affinities 
and sympathies, may not always get on at first 
half so well as those whose attractions lie 
wholly on the surface. 

At that quiet supper-table, with all its ten- 
der home atmosphere about him, with the 
face, to him beautiful and divine in its woman- 


( 


( 


liness, behind the tea-urn, with the talk of his ( 
host waking old memories of his college days ; 


and happy tea-drinkings at the tables of some 
of his old professors, although the talk then 
lacked some fine flavor of force, and feeling, 
and humor which was in his host’s to-night, 
Philip Draper quite came out of bis shell. 

Interested and stimulated more and more, 
he regained the mastery of his faculties. It is 
true he had never had any of Sydney Wey- 
mouth’s opportunities—had never been outside 
his native land, and, in fact, had seen but a 
very small slice of that; but it is of less con- 
sequence how much a man sees, than, to put 
it in Carlyles’s trenchant way—“ What he 
brings eyes for seeing.” 

Philip Draper was still a young man, but he 
had thought and felt more than most old ones. 
The problems of human life had come up one 
by one, and perplexed and saddened him more 
or less, as they had saddened and perplexed Jac- 
queline Thayne; although her path has been 
so unlike his, climbing up sunny, and smooth, 
and sheltered from childhood to womanhood, 
with never a salt-breaker of sorrow dashing 
across it; but she knew for all that what steep, 
barren, flinty roads were outside her own 
flower-bordered ways. 

Philip Draper was a native-born student, 
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and he had devoured books, and his brain and 
heart had digested them afterward. 

As he grew at ease during the supper, more 
or less of himself came into the conversation, 
notwithstanding he was naturally modest, and 
usually a little reticent. 

“T haven’t been disappointed in the fellow,” 
thought Squire Thayne, and he looked pleased 
as they got on one and another of his favorite 
authors, and Philip Draper proved himself at 
home with them. 

When they returned to the library, they 
found the fire blazing in the chimney, the room 
filled with a summer-like glow and warmth; 
while outside the night-winds groped up from 
the marshes through the chill, damp air, and 
moaned desolately at the windows; and it 
seemed to Philip Draper, as he looked about 
him on the warmth and softness, and home 
climate of the room, that he was nearer heayen 
than he had ever been before; and that the 
lady in white and blue before him was just the 
fitting divinity of the place. 

Jacqueline had enjoyed the talk at the 
supper-table. She returned to the library with 
a new interest in their guest of the evening, 
As they were taking their seats, she glanced 
at her own, and turned toward a chair, think- 
ing hers hardly dignified enough to occupy in 
the presence of a stranger. 

Her uncle saw the movement. He turned 
quickly, placed his hands on her shoulders, 
and quietly placed her in her own seat— 
“There, bairnie, that’s your place,” he said, 

And from that time the little hybrid, be 
tween campstool and chair, was a throne in 
Philip Draper’s eyes. 

He did not know it, but he turned and 
smiled on the girl, and Jacqueline’s face 
started, and a little flush, half of surprise, 
dawned upon it. Philip Draper’s whole face 
had taken part in that smile, and she thought 
the first look she had taken of him must have 
been in a poor light. 

“T fear you must have found Hedgerows a 
little dreary,” she said, speaking what came 
uppermost after that smile. 

“One is apt to any place, I suppose, where 
ali faces are alike strange ones.” 

“Ah! yes, my dear fellow, I know how that 
seems,” said Squire Thayne, thinking of his 
first year in South America. 

“You have, however, the same stuff to keep 
you from rusting and moping that I had— 
hard work.” 

Young Draper laughed. “ Yes, whatever vir- 
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down there at the factory seem determined 
that I shall have the benefit of it.” 


) 
7 
5) 
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“Hedgerows seems the most charming place ¢ 


in the world to me,” said Jacqueline, “but I 


\ 


wonder what it would appear if I came to it > 


the first time, a stranger, without you, Uncle 
Alger.” 


St 


“Very much the sort of place that it has to ° 


our friend here, I suspect,” said the girl’s 


uncle. 
But Philip Draper began to think Hedgerows 
would never seem to him what it had for the 


last weeks. 


‘ on the bridge. 


So their talk lingers about the place and the ‘ 


people awhile, and then diverges; and the old 


\ 


man and the young one get interested, and the ° 


lady sits still and listens, for the most part, but ; 


her wide, brown eyes are no longer cool 
and calm as they were before supper. They 
have grown dark and radiant with eagerness 
and enjoyment, for the talk is ranging wide 
circles, now, of human life, of the past, and 
some of its grand dramas, of the present and 
the future. 

She has gone over all this ground often with 
her uncle sitting in this very chair, with the 
red glow of the same fire on the ceiling over- 
head; but to-night she prefers to sit still and 
listen, finding this stranger at their fireside has 
something to say to her. 

Late in the evening there comes through the 
hungry, desolate voices of the wind outside, a 
sound that startles them all—a rapping of 
knuckles on the casement. They turn and see 
ashort figure at the casement, and a round, 
white thing that looks at first sight as much 
like a big plaster of dough as anything else, 
flattened against the panes. 

“What's this?” says Squire Thayne, in the 
first surprise, and then, rising up and going to 
the long window, and opening it, while the 
others follow. 

“Please, sir, I want the lady,” says a pitiful 
voice, with a gruffness through its nose, and a 
squeak in its throat. 

The gentleman by this time has drawn the 


boy inside, and the light dazzles his eyes, and ‘ 


the warmth strikes softly to the very marrow 
of his chilled bones. 
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“You are the boy that I met on the bridge. 
You are looking for me,” she says in a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes’m”—diving the toes of his old shoes 
into the carpet. “‘ You told me to come here 
when [ was hungry, and I'm dreadful.” 

“Poor child !’—drawing nearer to hime at 
this confession, just as she had drawn that night 
“But where did you get that 
black eye?” 

“My mother gave it tome. She took whis- 
key yesterday, and got high, and turned me 
out-of-doors.” 

Jacqueline turned her white, shocked face 
toward the twomen. For a moment she could 
not speak. Her uncle came forward now. 

“Come, my boy,” he said in his kindest 
tones, “ we will go out into the kitchen and see 
if we cannot find a good, warm supper, in the 
first place,” and he took the cold, scrawny hand 
in his own large, warm one. 

“Twill go with him, Uncle Thayne,” said 
Jacqueline, coming forward. 

“No; one’s enough”—looking at her face. 
“You must keep Mr. Draper company,” and 
he went out and left the young man and wo- 
man alone together, with the fire humming in 
the chimney, and the winds fretting drearily 
outside. 

Jacqueline settled herself down in her old 
seat—the shocked look on her face. 

“Tt’s adreary world after all, I’m thinking,” 
she said. “What do you make of it, Mr. 
Draper ?” 

“Not much. I fall back at last to remem- 
bering it is God’s world, but sometimes it 
seems as though He had very little concern 
for it. 

“Tf I had Uncle Alger’s faith,” she said. 
“He expects that it will all be made clear and 
right, sometime.” 

“So did my mother,” answered Philip Dra- 
per, and then’ he was astonished at himself; 
he had hardly spoken to any woman of his 
mother since he had watched the gray clods 
smoothed over her. 

At that moment Squire Thayne came back. 
“The boy’sin Paradise now,” he said, “over 


’ a good, warm meal. One wants to bring a little 


“Now, where did you come from ?” he asked, } 


looking at the small, miserable object. 


3ut Jacqueline has recognized it—the hair (¢ 
covered. 


“like unpicked oakum,” the shambling figure, 
the pinched, wilted mask of a face. She goes 
straight toward it, and then she starts back 
with a sudden shock, seeing what a terribly 
swollen blue-black eye turns toward her, 


of his sauce of hunger to the table to find out 
the sweetness there is in bread and butter.” 
Jacqueline understood what the light words 


“ What are you going to do with him?” she 


asked. 
“Put him into a good, warm bed, after he 
has got through with his supper, and think 
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about the rest to-morrow. Don’t look so grave, 
my little girl. He will get over the black eye 
in a few days.” 

“But not over the whiskey and the bad 
mother,” said the girl, sorrowfully enough. 

“No; that is the worst of it,” said Jacque- 
lings uncle. “We must try and do something 
for him. Where did you come across him ?” 

“I met him on the bridge one evening, re- 
turning from a walk; and the child’s wretched 
looks smote me to the heart. I gave him some 
pennies and told him to come out here the next 
time he washungry. It seems he hasn’t forgot- 
ten; but the mother, drunk and brutal, was 
worse than I thought.” 

Philip Draper did not supplement Jacque- 
line’s story with what he had seen himself; he 
only added—“ Perhaps I can find some berth 
for him in the factory.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said Jacqueline, turning 
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upon him a face with a sudden smile shining 
out of it. 

“Well,” said Squire Thayne, “if I hadn't 
made up my mind long ago that God’s world 
was quite too large fur me to carry on my 
shoulders, I don’t think I should have lived to 
see this day; but I’ve got on, with lending a 
helping hand where I could, and leaving the 
rest with Him. 

“The boy’s case is bad, but a full supper and 
a warm bed have made his cup full for one 
night. What were we talking about, you and 
I, Mr. Draper, when the rap came at the win- 
dow ?” 

They+took up the old threads again, and wove 
them into another hour’s talk; and I cannot 
tell which heart was the lighter, the boy, in 
his warm, fresh bed up-slairs, or the superin- 
tendent as he went home that night. 

(Zo be continued.) 





LOVE NOT CONSTRAINED. 





RS. EARLY had been fretted at the breakfast- 
h table. The butter-knife, not being in its 
place beside the butter-plate, had given occasion 
for a sharp reprimand. 

“Don’t let me have to speak of that again,” said 
Mrs. Early to the servant, in a tone of voice that 
made her husband’s flesh creep, as we say. 

Mr. Early glanced into her face, but its expres- 
sion was so disagreeable to him, that he turned his 
eyes away. At the same time there came into his 
thoughts these lines of Shakspeare’s : 


“A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty, 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty, 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it.” 


When it is known that Mr. and Mrs. Early had 
been man and wife for only about six months, it 
will be admitted that something was going wrong. 
The young husband had plucked his rose, the 
sweetest, to him, that the garden bore; but, somehow, 
it was losing beauty and fragrance. 

The morning meal passed almost in silence. Mr. 
Early kept his eyes, for most of the time, on his 
It was never pleasant to look at 


cup and plate. 
The expres- 


his wife when she was out of humor. 
sion of her face hurt him. 
humor? You know the cause. A careless or hur- 
ried servant had forgotten the butter-knife in set- 
ting the table—that was all. 

Mr. Early only took one eup of coffee on that 
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> parlor, sat down and cried. Unfortunately, she did 





morning. He usually drank two. Finishing the 
meal before his wife was done, he pushed back his 
chair, and, rising, said—“I’m in ao hurry this 
morning.” 

He did not come round the table to kiss his wife— 
a little ceremonial which she had so perseveringly 
required at every daily parting, that her matter-of- 
fact husband began to reluct at the constrained 
salutes, but turned off abruptly and went into the 
hall to get his hat. Particularly was the kissing 
humor absent on this morning. Kissing was, with 
him, a sign of love, and he saw no image of love in 
the troubled fountain of his young wife’s spirit. 

“Why, Frank,” cried Mrs. Early, in surprise, 
and with reproof in her tone. He understood what 
she meant, but it was always a hard thing for 
him to act against his feelings. Just then his wife 
was unlovely in his eyes, and he didn’t want to 
kiss her. 

“Good morning!—I’m in a hurry.” And he 
started for the street-door. 

Mrs. Early waited until he was near the end of 
the hall, and then springing up from the table, 
ran after him. He heard her coming, but did 
not pause. Opening the door, he passed out and 
shut it behind him. He felt that there was some- 
thing hard, almost cruel, in this, but the fountain, 
in his eyes, was “muddy,” and he had no desire to 
“sip,” or touch one drop of it. 

Mrs. Early stood in surprise and disappointment 
for some moments, and then going into the little 
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if there was defect of love on her husband’s part, 
it was because she had made herself less lovely in 
his eyes. 

When Mr. Early returned at dinner-time, he was 
in a repentant mood, and wished to atone by words 
and acts of tenderness for his neglect of the morn- 
ing. But his wife gravely declined the proffered 
kiss, and looked at him with sober, accusing eyes. 

“Oh! just as you please,” was the slightly of- 
fended remark of Mr. Early. And taking up a 
book, he sat down and read until the bell announced 
dinner. 

The meat was overdone, and Mrs. Early scolded 
about it sharply. 

“A poor sauce for a bad dinner!” so Mr. Early 
thought, but, of course, kept his thoughts to himself. 

Trifling omissions in setting the table, which a 
quiet word aside to the servant would have instantly 
supplied, were made the occasion of sharp repri- 
mands that were especially disagreeable to Mr. 
Early. He ate in silence, and with contracted 
brows. Strangely oblivious to the real effect upon 
her husband by her table-lecturings and complain- 
ings, Mrs. Early kept up her fault-finding almost 
tothe end of the meal. She was in an unhappy 
humor, and gave voice to it, as a kind of relief, 
without reflection. If she could have known just 
what was passing in her husband’s mind, her lips 
would have been closed in sudden silence. You 
may think it strange that her perception was at 
fault. Her husband thought it strange. Indeed, 
he felt that she must have known how unpleasantly 
her conduct was affecting him; and this gave him 
less patience. It seemed to him that she was giv- 
ing annoyance wilfully. 

Mr. Early left the dinner-table, as he had left the 
breakfast-table, abruptly, and went away to his 
business. The parting kiss, as in the morning, was 
omitted. This time the young wife did not ask for 
it. There was considerable crying through the af- 
ternoon, and some thinking. After the crying came 
the thinking. There was a calmer state, but per- 
ception was at fault in the main. Pride came in to 
dim the clearness of her mental vision. 

“T'll not beg for love!” she said to herself. “ If 
he has no kisses to give, I will not gain them 
through solicitation.” 

So, when her husband came back at day’s de- 
cline, she met him with a composed manner, 
‘lightly reserved, and without an intimation that 
she desired or expected the kiss he had prepared 
himself to give. We say, prepared himself to give— 
not from love, but from constraint. The kiss was 
not offered. There was a manner about the young 
wife that caused him to withhold it—a manner not 
«sual, and not quite understood. 

During tea-time no jar occurred. If everything 
was not just to Mrs. Early’s mind, she repressed 
complaint. Once or twice her husband saw a cloud 
forming, and began to brace himself for a storm ; 
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quiet sentences passed during the meal. They felt 
better on rising than when they sat down. Early 
looked into his wife’s face, soberer than usual, yet 
veiled with a kind of tender depression that touched 
his feelings. “Have I been unkind?” he said to 
himself. The very question softened him. His 
wife came rougd the table and stood by his side. 
They walked from the room together, into the 
lower hall, and up the stairs. On the way he drew 
his arm about her waist, then bent down and kissed 
her lips—not with constraint, nor with a careless 
dash, but with a soft, lingering pressure, born of a 
loving impulse. The low, sweet thrill that ran 
through the heart of Mrs. Earlywas almost new to her. 

“What does it mean?” she asked herself, in a 
kind of surprise, as she leaned toward her hus- 
band, yielding to the closer pressure of his arm. 
On reaching their sitting-room, Mr. Early withdrew 
his arm gently, and taking up a book, sat down to 
read. Neither was yet entirely at ease. Something 
unpleasant had arisen between them, and it was not 
yet wholly removed. 

Mrs. Early’s thoughts were still more than usu- 
ally active. Seeing that her husband was getting 
absorbed in his volume, she took a late magazine, 
and tried to find interest in its pages. She had not 
read far, before a passage arrested her attention that 
made her heart beat quicker. She read it again, 
and then began pondering its meaning. We give 
the passage : 

“Love is not constrained, but spontaneous. It 
is dimmed by solicitation; it is hurt by chidings. 
If you would be loved, you must put on the graces 
of loveliness. Thousands of young wives have 
poured out unavailing tears for the love they might 
have kept by sweet deportment. They fret over 
things disagreeable in their households; they scold 
their servants at meal times; they veil their coun- 
tenances with peevishness, dissatisfaction, or an- 
ger, and then demand kisses and signs of love! 
But love is repelled, not won. From all this comes 
estrangement, not conjunction.” 

Almost stealthily, after reading the passage twice, 
did Mrs. Early glance across to her husband. His 
face was in repose; his lips wore a pleasant ex- 
pression ; his book was interesting him. Rising, 
she quietly left the room. Sitting down in another 
apartment alone, she began reviewing her conduct 
in the light of this new revelation, and saw it as 
she had never seen it before. Her cheeks burned 
as she remembered how rarely a meal had passed 
of late, without its quietness being marred by rep- 
rimands addressed to the cook or waiter. She was 
almost always fretted at the table because of some 
neglect or deficiency which a little forethought on 
her part might have remedied ; and so very few meals 
were really enjoyed by either herself or husband. 

“T will reform all this!” said Mrs. Early, when 
the whole case stood out clearly before her. “I 
don’t wonder now atthe variable temper of my 
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husband, hitherto a mystery—at the fact that 
clouds have fallen so often and so suddenly over 
the sunshine of his face. The fault was my own. 
As for kisses, I will win, not demand them, in the 
future. If they are withheld, I will look for the 
cause in myself, and not in my husband.” 

On the next morning, a little before the break- 
fast hour, Mrs. Early went downto the dining- 
room and kitchen to see if things Pere being done 
in right order. Two or three serious omissions met 
her eyes. She repressed her quickly rising anger, 
and instead of scolding until her blood was heated, 
calmly but seriously pointed out the neglect, for 
which there came an instant acknowledgment, and 
a promise not to be careless again. 

Still, even with this care and forethought, all de- 
fects were not foreseen and mended. On taking the 
cover from the sugar-bowl, on sitting down to the 
table, the vessel was found empty. This was a 
thing of frequent occurrence, and was usually ac- 
companied by a sharp reproof, given volubly and 
with angry, flashing eyes. 

A slight premonitory shiver ran along the nerves 
of Mr. Early. There had been an enjoyable calm 

leasant sunshine, but here came the cloud 
again, suddenly darkening the summer sky. He 
paused for the storm to break. 
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But there was no storm. There was scarcely 4 
dimming of the light in his wife’s face. She lifted 
the empty bowl, in a quiet way, and handed it to 

? the servant, speaking to her aside and in an w. 
¢ dertone. The servant said—“‘Oh! how could | 
¢ have forgotten!” with sincere regret in her voice, 
‘ and quickly supplied the omission. 

When Mrs. Early looked across the table ani 
saw the expression of her husband’s eyes, which 
were fixed upon her, she had her reward. Adni. 
ration was slightly veiled by wonder. 

How very small this incident! What a trifle it 
§ seems! But little things are pivots on which the 
motion of greater things depends. They are th 
keys by which we often unlock treasure-houses ¢/ 
happiness or misery. 

When Mr. Early arose from the breakfast-tabl, 
his wife did not spring up as usual to demand he 
parting kiss, but sat with a gentle, subdued aspect, 
looking at her husband with love-lighted eyes. Ik 
came round the table, and stooping, touched he 
lips in a pressure worth more than all the kisses she 
had extorted from him in a month—worth more, a: 
her full heart acknowledged to itself that instant. 

. There was no impediment, no constraint in love 
¢ after that. It came full and free, drawn toward iti 
S object by the magnetic force of loveliness. 1.8.4. 
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AT REST. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
AM come back, mother, through the sunset’s glory. 
With feeble steps, and weary, fainting frame, 
el, as in my childhood’s days, before thee, 
And hear thy sweet lips syllable my name. 
save been here in my feverish dreaming 
Beneath the splendor of our own fair skies, 
That ever in their ceaseless gleaming 
Ber » the brook’s low-murmured melodies, 
And I have felt the soft thrill of thy fingers 
Through all the brownness of my tangled hair, 
{nd to my soul the voice where music lingers, 
Floated through song and charmed me from my care. 


*Twas butadream. Into my silent chamber 
Laughter broke sweetly with ‘the summer dawn, 
And round the trellis where my rose-vines clamber, 

Bird-notes were trembling, but I missed thy song; 
And so when jewelled hands I tonched in greeting, 
And beauty’s lips were lightly pressed to mine, 

d, some low and gentle words repeating, 
urned away to hush a ery for thine. 
1 now aweary of the glare and splendor 
“hat filleth all the land beside the sea, 
And wild with longing for thy touches tender, 
I come, I come, sweet mother, unto thee. 


I smile 


Yet 


You mind what time from ont its gilded prison 
My bird eseaped with sweetest of sweet trills, 

And fluttered, singing, where the sun just risen 
Trailed golden raiment o’er the eastern hills, 


You said: “ Rejoice, rejoice, my child!” and, mother, 
Remembering now your look and tone and words, 
I think that he and I are like each other, 
Only my heart is lighter than the bird’s, 
And the green hills where daisy-buds are blowing, 
The lowland meadow where the strawberries be, 
The dark wood, and the clear brook’s flowing, 
Are dearer for my bondage by the sea. 


But tell me, mother, if the martin builded 
Her nest this year, up underneath the eaves, 
And raised her young where the soft sunshine gilded, 
Just as of yore, the pine-trees’ whispering leaves, 
If the meek kine are in the valley feeding, 
The valley with the wild, deep wood behind, 
And the white lambkins in the long lane leading 
Where waves keep well the secret of the wind, 
And tell me, lower lean and whisper lightly, 
Of that which lieth o’er the hills away, 
The shelly mound, where dreamily and whitely 
My little lamb sleeps all the summer’s day. 
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Ah mother mine! in all the great world’s bustle 
There is no place so beautiful as this, 

No sound so soothing as thy garments’ rustle, 
No song so thrilling as thy lightest kiss; 

No love so kind, so true, so tender 
As that which lures to the old home hearth, 

And holds me in the moonlight’s softened splendor 
A happy captive from the halls of mirth. 

Nay, hold me closer! Do not weeping leave me; 
Kiss my pale eyelids till they close in sleep, 

For nothing sorrowful can vex or grieve me, 
If loving vigil by my side you keep. 
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LONGING. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
F all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 

Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful as longing? 
The thing we long for that we are, 

For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Grows down our wished ideal; 

And longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real; 

To let the new life in we know 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward striving; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 

But, would we learn the heart’s full scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons; 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action 

—_»0t¢00——_— 


SINCE MARY WAS A LASSIE. 


HE maple-trees are tinged with red, 
4 The birch with golden yellow; 
And high above the orchard wall 
Hang apples rich and mellow. 
And that’s the way, through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 
The way I took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 
You'd hardly think that patient face, 
That looks so thin and faded, 
Was once the very sweetest one 
That ever bonnet shaded; 
But when I went through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Those eyes were bright, those cheeks were fair, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


But many a tender sorrow, 
And many a patient care, 

Have made those furrows on the face 
That used to be so fair. 

Four times to yonder churchyard, 
Through the lane so still and grassy, 

We've borne and laid away our dead, 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you see I’ve grown to love 
The wrinkles more than roses; 
Earth's winter flowers are sweeter far 
Than all spring’s dewy posies; 
They'll carry us through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Adown the lane I used to go, 
When.Mary was a lassie, 
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NIGHT STUDY. 
BY REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
AM alone, and yet 
In the still solitude there is a rush 
Around me, as were met 
A crowd of viewless wings; I hear a gush 
Of uttered harmonies—heaven meeting earth, 
Making it to rejoice with holy mirth. 


Ye winged Mysteries, 

Sweeping before my spirit’s conscious eye, 
Beckoning me to arise, 

And go forth from my very self, and fly 

With you far in the unknown, unseen immense 

Of worlds beyond our sphere—whatare ye? whence? 


Ye eloquent Voices, 
Now soft as breathings of a distant flute, 
Now strong as when rejoices 
The trumpet in the victory and pursuit; 
Strange are ye, yet familiar, as ye call 
My soul to wake from earth's sense and its thrall. 


I know you now—I see 
With more than natural light—ye are the good 
The wise departed—ye 
Are come from heaven to claim your brotherhood 
With mortal brother, struggling in the strife 
And chains, which once were yours in this sad life. 


Ye hover o’er the page 

Ye traced in ancient days with glorious thought, 
For many a distant age; 

Ye love to watch the inspiration caught 

From your sublime examples, and so cheer 

The fainting student to your high career, 


Ye come to nerve the soul, 
Like him who near the Aroyer stood, when Hz, 
Trembling, saw round him roll 
The wrathful portents of Gethsemane, 
With courage strong: the promise ye have known 
And proved, rapt for me from the Eternal throne. 


Still keep, oh! keep me near you! 
Compass me round with your eternal wings: 
Still let my glad soul hear you 
Striking your triumphs from your golden strings, 
Until with you I mount and join the song, 
An angel, like you, ’mid the white-robed throng. 
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MY LITTLE ONE. 
A PRAYER. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
OD bless my little one! How fair 
The mellow lamp-light gilds his hair, 
Loose on the cradle pillow there. 
God bless my little one! 


God guard my little one! To me, 

Life, widowed of his life, would be 

As sea-sands, widowed of the sea. 
God guard my little one! 


God love my little one! As clear, 
Cool sunshine holds the first green spear 
On April meadows, hold him dear. 

God love my little one! 


When these fond lips are mute, and when 

I slumber, not to wake again, 

God bless—God guard—God love him, then, 
My little one! Amen. 





GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


WORK FOR MARCH. 


{ /ITH this month begins the actual labor of 
W the garden; for those whose flower-beds are 
already laid out, whose lawns are sodded, and 
whose walks nicely gravelled, the work is not 
heavy, as it only involves aclearing away ofthe rub- 
bish and leaves that have protected the beds during 
the winter, and allowing the sun to warm the carth. 

But we must suppose one amateur gardener is 
attempting the care of the garden for the first time, 
and therefore has everything before her to do. 

-The first pleasant day she must go out and take 
a survey of her premises, and see what its capa- 
bilities are. If it is only a city lot, in shape and 
size a small square or parallelogram, her labors are 
light in this regard. The inevitable border by the 
fence, and the circular or oval bed in the centre, is 
about her only resource. But if she is not limited 
in space, then she has ample room for the exer- 
cise of her taste. 

There is one bad style that it is well to avoid, 
yet it is a style that is a favorite one with a certain 
class of self-called “landscape gardeners” and their 
imitators. This style is characterized by serpen- 
tine paths that wind around obstructions that have 
obviously been placed there after the paths were 
made; walks that lead nowhere in particular, and 
curve when they would be better straight. A mas- 
ter of the art, working on a grand scale, may at- 
tempt such things with success, but he is always 
governed by the lay of the ground, and by a regard 
for scenic views and scenic effects, and any imita- 
tions by an amateur on such space as an amateur 
usually commands, is certain to result in failure. 

The simplest, the easiest, and the most satisfac- 
tory plans, in laying out the flower-garden, can be 
derived from combinations of geometrical figures. 
Straight borders, circles, diamonds, stars, triangles, 
are all readily drawn, easily managed, and pleasing 
in appearance. All the walks leading from the 
buildings should go to stationary objects, or en- 
circle flower-beds. 

We give this month three designs for laying out 
flower-beds. 


No. 1 gives a design, or rather two designs, for a 
flower-garden, when the garden is in front of the 
house, as the two sides are made different. 
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, Fig. 1 signifies the position of the house; Fig. 2 
the veranda, and 3, 3, 3 places where large vases 
: of flowers should stand. 


The right-hand side, outside the circular walk, 
is a grass-plat, ornamented with shrubbery, and 
with a palm-leaf design of walks and beds cut in 
it, while on the other side the dark portion may he 
either grass or flower-beds. 

This design may be modified in various ways, 
For instance, selecting either side of the plan inside 
the circular walk, and making both sides alike, of 
eourse, the large spaces inside the walk could be 
made into a miniature lawn, and planted with orna- 
mental shrubs; or the plan might be reversed, and 
while the flower-beds are made outside the circular 
walk, the inside portion could be sodded, and de- 
voted to trees and flowering shrubs. 
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No. 2 gives a plan for a flower-garden, with 2 
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front of 80 feet, and running back 130 feet. The 
intention is that the paths shall be 4 feet wide. 
By reducing them to 3 feet, and size of the beds in 
proportion, the plan can be carried into effect on 4 
piece of ground with a front of 60 feet only, and 
running back about 100 feet. 
Figs. 1, 1, 1, 1 indicate places where grass filled 
with plants are intended to be placed. 
At Fig. 2 there should be a larger vase or trellis for 
some climber, or post for cypress-vine ; or an arbor or 
{ summer-house may be introduced with good effect. 
? Figs. 3, 3, 3, 3 are clumps of rose-bushes, with bor- 
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ders for flowers. 
plats with trees and ornamental bushes. 





No.3 isa graceful design for the arrangement 
of flower-beds on a lawn. These beds should be 
about two feet in width, with walks three feet wide 
between and encircling them. 

Having determined upon the plan of the flower- 
beds, the next thing is to get them in order for 
planting. The ground should be thoroughly dug 
up, a good supply of well-rotted manure added, leaf- 
mould or dirt from the woods, and sand, if the soil 
is clayey. Border the beds with sod, bricks, boards, 
clam-shells, or whatever best suits the taste and 
convenience. Clear the walks of grass and roots 
of all kinds, and have them bricked or gravelled. 
If it is not expedient to do either, requiring, as 
they do, some outlay of money and assistance 
from others, those who use coal for fuel can make 
an excellent, hard, durable walk of coal-ashes and 
fine cinders—a walk that frost does not disturb, 
that is never soft even in winter, and that dries 
immediately after a rain. It is a material for 
walks and drives that is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The walk should be rounded over the top 
to allow for drainage. 

Sowrna SeEpS.—Hardy annuals, including esch- 
scholtzias, nemophilas, candytuft, poppies, lark- 
spurs, ete. may be sown at once. It is best to sow 
them where they are to bloom, and thin them out 
if they are too thick, as some of them do not bear 
transplanting well. 

If it is desirable to have an early bloom of the 
tender annuals, they can now be sown in hot-beds, 
cold frames, or boxes. 





Figs. 4, 4, 4, 4 denote grass- 
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A cold frame is formed by excavating the earth 


) about two feet deep, and ofa width to suit the sash to 


be used in covering it. The sides of the pit are 
to be boarded up, on the front or south side to the 
height of eight or ten inches, and at the back or 
north side some six inches higher. Fill in the 
bottom of this pit with fresh manure, and on the 
top of this a layer of good garden mould. Planttie 
seeds, and over the frame place a sash. On warm, 
sunshiny days the sash may be removed. If the 
weather should be colder than ordinary at night, it 
is well to place an extra covering of mats or straw 
over the sash. 

Seeds may be sown in boxes filled with rich dirt, and 
kept in the house, the young plants well cared for 
until it is time to transplant them into the open air. 

Survuss.—Transplant the hardy kinds. Let those 
which were covered for the winter retain their pro- 
tection until the weather becomes established. 

PERENNIALS that have been in place for three or 
four years will need to be lifted, and the roots 
divided. If there is a surplus, do not throw them 
away, but give them to your neighbors. 


—_089400——. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND FLORAL GUIDE. 





\ ] E have seen nothing prettier than the colored 
plate illustrating seven varieties of phlox 
drummondi, to be found in Vick’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Floral Guide for 1870, unless we except 
the natural flowers themselves, as they blossomed ir 
our garden all the summer long, last year, almost 
the only bits of life and color that remained during 
the parching, burning drought. This catalogue is 
printed on tinted paper, and contains about two hun- 
dred engravings of flowers and vegetables. Mr. 
Vick is one of the best known and most reliable of 
florists and seedsmen, and all who deal with him 
will find him not only honorable, but liberal, and 
his seeds, roots, bulbs, etc., of the best quality. 
This catalogue contains brief, yet explicit direc- 
tions for the culture of each variety of flower and 
vegetable. It will be sent on receipt of ten cents— 
not one tenth part of its actual value. Address 
James Vick, Rochester, New York. 
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EARLY SPRING. 
BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 

HE love of God breathes on the world to-day! 
How holy is the air! How calm the sky! 
Where floats a wealth of unhymned ecstasy 

Amid the melting clouds of seeming May! 
On odor-laden wings the south winds stray, 

Seeking the blossoms that the hours deny; 

But deem no sadness in their fluttering sigh— 
*Tis o’ermuch bliss thus finds for utterance way. 
All outer sights and sounds, as in sweet dreams, 

Are seen and heard amid an atmosphere 

Of shimmering rapture, by joy’s tears subdued. 
On such a day, wherein faint image seems 

Of those that fill the measure of God's year, 

How yearn we for the beautiful and good! 
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BUILDING AND ADORNING A HOME. 





7 E make the following extract from an article 
\ / on rural homes, from the pen of Rev. D. 
Wise, in one of our exchanges: 

“In favor of building and laying out for one’s 

self, are the pleasures which accompany every 
creative act, and which arise from one’s personal 
association with things around him. The act of 
}uilding a home implies the deeply interesting con- 
sultations about plans, in the domestic council-cham- 
ber, which precede the employment of the archi- 
tect; the delight which is caused by watching the 
progress of the building; the frequent, joyous 
visits paid to the structure during its erection. 
Then come the planning of the grounds; the selec- 
tion and planting of trees and shrubs; the laying 
out of the garden; the novel experiments with 
flower-seeds and bulbs; and various other un- 
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namable little delights which spring up, like vio- 
lets, in the paths of home-builders. When all is 
complete, there remains the pleasure of associa- 
It may seem trivial taunsympathetic minds 
to say that a man feels a higher joy in watching 
the growth of trees and shrubs which he helped to 
plant with his own hands, than in beholding those 
most men, 
and nearly every woman, knows that it is sv, 
There is for me a fresher beauty in the tree which 
I planted in my own ground, than in the one 
which others planted outside my fences. It is 
mine, I reared it. It is near to me, I love it. Its 
growth is its return for my affection. Its beauty 
is its grateful reward to me for my paternal care. 
The reader who does not comprehend this feeling, 
must charge his lack of perception to his unpoetic na- 
ture. They who know what communion with nature 
is understand it well. It is their own experience.” 


tion. 


planted by a stranger; nevertheless, 
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CHAPTER III. 
SERVANTS. 

“Expect not more from servants than is just, 
Reward them well if they observe their trust; 
Nor with them «ruelty or mirth invade, 

Since God and nature them our brothers made.” 


SSERVANTS prove a prolific source of discourso 
WO and observation, upon which we might largely 
dilate; but, careful of the nerves of our readers, we 
will briefly allude to some few points connected 
with this useful, yet provoking class of society. 
The young mistress of a household is often too 
apt to imagine that domestics who are well recom- 
mended are certainly to be trusted. They, there- 
fore, depend on them, as being able to perform their 
several duties without any particular oversight— 
merely giving them general orders—and are ex- 





tremely disappointed when they discover how com- 
pletely they have been mistaken. 

When the necessity for a new servant arises, her 
former mistress should be personally visited, and 
be carefully questioned as to the habits and morals 
of her former domestic, and the reason why she 
has resigned, or been removed from her situation. 
When called upon for the character of a servant, 
extreme care should be taken to give a just ac- 
count—“ doing unto others as we would they should 
do unto us.” Angry feelings should be allowed no 
sway, but a calm and impartial opinion be given. 

Were domestics convinced that correct characters 
would always be given, the certainty of their mis- 
conduct operating as obstacles to their obtaining 
good situations would have a powerful effect upon 
their behavior. 

Too many servants are like the “too many cooks 
who spoiled the broth ”—they add to the general 


~ 
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confusion, and are productive of waste. Jus! so 
many should be employed as are absolutely requi- 
site to carry on the daily business of a family. 

A mistress should personally inspect every de- 
partment, and insist—firmly, yet kindly—upon the 
fulfilment of each allotted portion of labor, point- 
ing out defects, and administering judicious com- 
mendations—when deserved. She will thus prove 
her capabilities as a housekeeper, and restrain any 
attempts at imposition. She will, also, thus ac- 
quaint herself with the dispositions and characters 
of those under her charge, and by a proper degree 
of control, advice, and kindly treatment, be made 
the means of real and lasting benefit to them, and 
secure for herself such a degree of attachment as 
will lead them to consider her interests their own, 
and make them permanent and valuable aids in 
the domestic economy. 

The mistress of a family should have the complete 
control of every department, and regulate the entire 
machinery of the household. Kitchen utensils 
should be as familiar as embroidery implements; 
and the making of beds and arrangement of rooms 
be considered as simply a healthful exereise. But 
the nursery should be the crowning-point of a 
mother’s attention and capabilities. The nurse 
should be quietly, yet closely inspected, by day and 
by night, fora sufficient length of time to prove 
her disposition and morality. Some nurse-maids 
are universally agreeable while the mistress is 
present ; but no sooner is she out of sight, than the 
very restraint they have been forced to practise 
gives added strength to their natural petulance, 
which is wreaked upon the innocent babe. Nurses 
are very apt, too, to deceive parents, when suffered 
to take children out to walk ; for, instead of carrying 
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them to designated places, or simply conducting / 


them along the street a prescribed distance, they 
take the innocent little ones to the unwholesome, 
pent-up dwellings of their associates, or, what is 
far worse, into infamous dens, or among diseases ; 
and in order to secure themselves from reproach, 
threaten or bribe their charge—if they are old 
enough to be questioned—and thus inculcate the 


-spirit of falsehood. Is it not, then, most necessary, 


in view of such evils, to regard with a jealous eye 
the persons who are brought into such close contact 
with the younglings of the flock ? 

But there are duties due to servants! Their 
meals should be regular, and their food substantial, 
and sufficiently abundant. Active service requires 
wholesome nutriment. Their apartments should 
be neatly and comfortably furnished, with due ap- 
pliances for cleanliness. In case of sickness— 
unless the malady is of such a nature as to en- 
danger the health of a family—servants should be 
kindly cared for, and not be sent into dirty and 
ill-ventilated lodgings, and among poor relations, 
who are unable to provide for their necessities and 
comforts. 

Certain privileges should be extended to domes- 
tics, such as part of one day, or an evening each, 
or every other week for their own special use; 
also, they should not only be allowed, but encour- 
aged to attend public worship at least once each 
Sunday. As it is very inconvenient to have the 
quiet and regularity of one’s household broken in 
upon by frequent visits paid to servants by friends 
or relatives, it is best—upon engaging a domestic— 
to explain your objections, and limit them to cer- 
tain seasons for the reception of such persons as 
you deem it proper for them to receive. vo great 
a degree of indulgence—as regards this matter—is 
ofttimes productive of evil, and aids in establishing 
a system of dishonesty, which is frequently carried 
on to an alarming extent before discovered. 


MADE DISHES. 

Bakep Macaroni.—Boil a pound of macaroni 
in some water, and then strain it through a colan- 
der. Whilst hot, add to the macaroni the follow- 
ing mixture, previously prepared. Four eggs— 
well beaten—one large tablespoonful of butter, some 
pepper, salt, and two heaped tablespoonfuls of pun- 
gent cheese. Putall these ingredients into a bake- 
dish, dust with grated bread, cheese, flour, and 
egg mixed together, and bake in an oven. If you 
prefer it, you can surround the compound with pie 
erust. 

Corn Orsters.—Grate twelve ears of new corn 
off the cob, and add two eggs, a teacupful of milk, 
a little salt, some pepper, and a teacupful of flour. 
Fry as you would oysters. 

Croquets.—Stew chicken or veal, then cut off 
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the fat and pound the meat well in a mortar, ani § 


season it with nutmeg, mace, pepper, salt, and 
sweet-marjoram. Form the meat into small cakes 


\ 
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or balls, dip them into the yelks of eggs, roll 
them in grated crackers, and fry them brown in lard. 

CuHIcKEN SALAD.—Cut the white meat of a chicken 
into small pieces, and the celery also. Rub smooth 
with a spoon the yelks of hard-boiled eggs, aul 
to each yelk take a teaspoonful of mixed mustari, 
half this quantity of salt, a tablespoonful of swect 
oil, and a wineglassful of good vinegar. Beat a!l 
the ingredients well together, and then mix in 
thoroughly the chicken and celery. 

CoLesLAw.—Mix together the yelk of an egg, 2 
small portion of cream, a lump of butter, a little 
salt, andsome vinegar. Boil all together, and pour 
it over the slaw. 

Dressing For Raw Tomators.—Half a teacupfu! 
of cream; one hard-boiled egg, chopped fine; one 
teaspoonful of mustard, and two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar; asmall portion of vinegar, some pepper and 
some salt. Mix all together, and pour over your 
tomatoes, previously sliced. 

Driep Beer wita Eca.—Chip your beef, and 
add to it a piece of butter about the size of a wal- 
nut. When sufficiently warmed, beat an egg or wu 
few eggs, throw them into the pan containing tho 
beef, and let the mixture remain on the fire until 
thoroughly covked. 

Eee Sauce.—Melt some butter, but do not let it 
become too thin or oily; chop two or three hard- 
boiled eggs fine, put them into a bowl and pour the 
butter over them, and shake them well together. 

Eee Cuerese.—Put a quart of sweet milk over 
the fire, and when it is boiled, stir into it a quart 
of buttermilk, and the yelks of eight eggs, well 
beaten. When it has formed into a curd, dip it out, 
put it into a fine cloth and let it drain; add a little 
salt. When cold, it is fit for use. 

Force-M&at Bauts.—Procure an equal quantity 
of lean veal and suet; chop them very fine, and 
season to your taste with sweet-marjoram, summer 
savory, thyme, and a small portion of pepper anil 
salt. Moisten with vinegar or water and the yelk 
of an egg. 

Hasuep Beer or VEAL.—Mince the meat fine, 
adding some of the fat, put it into a stewpan, with 
gravy or water; season it well, and if you please, 
add some catsup. Do not let your hash boil, for 
that will make it hard and tough, but let it simmer; 
have ready a dish well heated, and have ready also 
some toasted bread ; pour the meat into the hot dish, 
and add in the toast. When meats have been 
previously cooked, when used for hash they should 
only be heated through. 

Los Savuce.—Take about one and a half pounds 
of cold roast beef, and cut it into small pieces. Pre- 
pare some broth from the bones of the cold meat ; 
skin about ten Irish potatoes and four onions; put 
these into a pot with the broth, and stew gently 
over the fire. When all the substance is extracted 
from the meat (shown by its fibrous appearance) 
and the potatoes and onions are boiled to a mash, 
throw in a little pepper and salt, some butter and 
chopped capers, or any pickle cut small. 
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OmeELeTTE.—Beat the yelks of six eggs very 
light; beat the whites to a stiff froth ; add one tea- 
cupful of milk, some pepper and salt. Put a 
smal] piece of butter in a round pan, pour into it 
the eggs, and cook it slowly over the fire. 

Macaroni A L’ITaL1An.—One pound of maca- 
roni is sufficient for three persons. Have ready three 
pounds of beef, or any meat left from the previous 
day; brown it with a small portion of butter in a 
frying-pan, then put it into a saucepan, cover it 
with two quarts of water, and boil it into a broth; 
add two sliced onions—previously browned—and 
half a dozen tomatoes, and stew thoroughly, until 
reduced to about one quart; then strain it through 
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a colander, and add to the liquor, pepper, salt, 
cloves, and a small quantity of allspice. Half an 
hour before serving dinner, pour into the boiling 
broth a saucerful of browned force-meat, and half a 
tumblerful of vinegar, and at the same time break 
your macaroni into it; stir until sufficiently cooked, 
If the macaroni absorbs too much of the broth, add 
a little hot water to it. When nearly done, adda 
dessertspoonful of butter. Before the cooking is 
complete, the macaroni must absorb all the broth, 
When served, it is to be eaten with grated Dutch, 
Parmesan, or Italian cheese. In fact, any dry or 
sharp cheese will do. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

There is no special change in fashion to be noted 
thismonth. We give the usual styles in front part 
of magazine, to which we refer. Speaking of win- 
ter bonnets, The Queen says: The bonnets have all 
become round hats,.or rather turbans, very high in 
front, and trimmed in the middle or on the left side 
with a large buckle of metal or precious stones. 
We must not omit to note that white bonnets are 
no longer worn. They are considered as a distinc- 
tive mark of persons who do not know how to dress. 
Tke bonnet now should be of the same shade as 
the dress, and be made partly of satin and partly 
of velvet. 
inately with all dresses should be black, of tulle 
and lace, velvet and lace, or velvet and satin. 
But it must not be concealed that a black bonnet, 
although worn by elegant persons in certain cir- 
cumstances, is not considered as an elegant bonnet, 
or one to be worn in paying visits; from the mo- 
ment that the dress is not black, the bonnet must 
be of the same color. 
which the bonnet does not match the dress, and 
this distinction must be fully established, for the 
black dresses, so generally adopted, without colored 
bonnets, would have the air of mourning. The 
colors preferred for bonnets to be worn with black 
dresses are especially that beautiful shade called 
prune de Monsieur, a mixture of violet and purple 
of extreme richness; next come bottle green, very 
dark blue, almost black, garnet, caroubier, and 
raspberry—all rather sombre, but very rich tints. 


————_20e——_ 


DESCRIPTION OF RECEPTION AND 
VISITING DRESSES. 

No. 1.—A very distingué reception-dress in two 
shades of the same color. The model was of a 
rather dark salmon-color, with trimmings of golden 
or Bismarck brown. The second flounce is of the 
dark color, and all the trimmings in the same 


Bonnets designed to be worn indiscrim- | 


This is the only case in 


WORK-TA BLE. 


~~ 


shade; a plain piece, matching each flounce, is 
scalloped and laid on with a piping as a heading 
to each flounce. Hair in loose braids and low in 
the back, with a band to match the dress, encir- 
cling the head. A gold chain and locket pendant 
is worn best with this dress. 

No. 2.—A handsome visiting-dress, made in rich 
green and black changeable silk. The model is 
perfectly charming, and the illustration shows it 
well except the color, which was dark and rich, 
and suited to the season. The bottom of skirt, 
which is plaited @ la Tasse, is graduated at each 
side, and the narrow rufiles set tv correspond on 
each side. Theoverskirt, it will be seen, is separate, 
back and front, and lapped at the sides. A black 
velvet sack with lace trimmings would complete 
this costume, but we prefer to illustrate waist and 
sleeve, which will be well understood without de- 
scription. 

No. 3.—A full and elegantly trimmed black 
gros-grain, with skirt cut en train, but of moder- 
ate length. Each alternate ruffle is run with 
narrow velvet. The front is seen in the engraving, 
and the ruffle that defines the front breadth is 
carried entirely around the bottom, and has four 
rows of velvet on the ruffle, and one to separate 
the ruffle and the heading. A second ruffle is 
graduated down the front, but at the sides and 
back is of the same width as the first; this one is 
plain, with only a row of velvet between the ruffle 
and the heading. A bow, with two broad ends 
finished with one plain and one velvet trimmed 
ruffle, ornaments the back; the sash ends should 
be fifteen inches deep, as there is no overskirt. 
The waist trimming is graduated deeper at the 

) back, and the sleeve has a cuff simulated. The 
neck is finished with lace, and a scarlet velvet with 


‘ locket pendant is worn appropriately with this; 


also a band of scarlet velvet, with the tie at the top 
and in front of the braids, which are moderately 


high. 
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STAG BEETLES—LARVA AND PUPA. See page 227. 
VOL. xxxv.—13 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 


The underskirt fs made with.two.volants— ne ten, and the other four inche8 in depth; these are cut if bat. 


tlements, the lower one three inches wide, and same‘ttrdepth, then#rrow one half an inch less and headed by 


a plaited fiche. 

The mantle forms an overskirt, and in the back has two volants; and’in front one, and an additional row ot 
quilling. The shape is that of a straight sack, narrow and open at the side, and simply connected by a band 
of material, upon whieh a large bow is set) The hanging sleeve is cut in one with the front, and, from the 
shoulder-seam, is separate from the rest, and held in place by the bow attached to the belt.. The model, from 
which we have described, is a suit made in green poplid, with ruche, bindings, and fringe of violet silk. 
These shades blend beautifully, and make ay elegant costume. 


das THE GOSPARITO COAT. _- *» 8 

A magnificent welyét coat. Waist made tight with open front amd vest, wevers and vestof silk. Vest 

trimmed with horizontal strips of velvet and buttons; plain coat-sleeve, with two rows of lace forming cuff. 

Skirt of medium length open at the sides, which are caught together witha large bow. Slashed a the 

back with a back facing of silk trimmed with buttons. The whole coat trimmed with lace, either English 
thread or guipure. 


(195) 
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BY 8BP. WINNER. 

























































































[Mintered according to Act of Congress. a. p. 1869. by Srp. Wiener. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 


AM 


No. 1.—EVENING DRESS. No. 2—WALKING-DRESS. 

No. 1.—Evening dress of crimson gros-grain, fhe back breadths full and plain; medium train fifty-five inches 
back, for a skirt of forty-one inches front. The side breadths are gored, and two plaited ruffies in white silk 
set the entire length of the seam the rufffes’are two and a half and one and ahalf inches respectively. These 
are laid in small box-plaits, and the seam covered with a narrow box-plaited ruche of the dress material. One 
third of the front breadth is of the crimson, and the rest in white silk. Atthe bottem is set a scant flounce, eight 
inches deep, of the crimson; and above this one of twelve inches in white. Each ofthese fiounces has very 
little fulness, and the upper one, it will be seen, has vandykes formed of the ruching. These are of crimson, 
and finished with amopen pattern of black lace. Four rows of plaited ruffle in white, with a ruche of the crim- 
son, cover the seams and ornament the part of the front which is made in white. The overskirt is short, cut 
in leaf-shaped points; the back very full, and caught up so as to effect a full puff, and finished with black lace 
and ruching same as the dress. The front points have a plaiting of white, with a ruche of crimson to finish. 
The waist low and square, with a little cap of white silk for the sleeve. 

No. 2.—Walking-dress of black gros-grain; skirt plain, with the exception of two bands of bias velvet, each 
three inches wide, set between two bias folds of the silk. A polonaise, lined and plain at the bottom, but 
looped high, gives a plain but elegant overskirt. The round cape is attached to the neck, and a braided passe- 
menterie of velvet and silk serves to loop both eape and polonaise. Cape and sleeves are finished with black 
thread lace of a rich pattern, and three and ahalf inches wide. 


(ip fills NVM 


THE “DAISY” DRESS ( front and back view). 

A low, gored dress in pink all-wool delaine, for girls of three or four years. The bretelles extend only to the 
shoulder. The front is trimmed with straps of velvet of graduated lengths, in the same style as the illustrated 
“muslin” apron. The trimming consists of ruffles of the material, headed with black velvet. Five yards of 


delaine, and a piece of velvet, would be required for the dress. (198) 





